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322 To One Dead, ete. 


TO ONE DEAD. 
You, who when living, were so dainty- 


sweet 
That even summer suns would seem to 
glow 
With heartier radiance on the path your 
feet 


Might choose to tread, — you, who from 
long ago, 
(From fairy babyhood to those dark days 
When laughter ceased), have ever loyally 
spread 
Your tender witchery before our gaze, — 
Do you regret us, dear ? you, being dead. 


Are there no moments in your calm grave 
rest 
When you remember earth, and earth’s 
warm love ? 
Has recollection paled before that best 
And highest joy which waited you above ? 
The sting of memory was ours to bind 
Into heart-crosses, but its pain thus fled, 
Does it now nestle in your heart, or find 
Its piteousness refused ? you, being dead. 


It would not harm your unity of praise. 
Though we have woo’d the blue of April 
eyes, 
Now they are veiled our own we dumbly 
raise 
To fix them on the blue of Paradise. 

And it might make it easier could we deem 
That old familiar names once daily said 
Find a hushed echo, like some twice- 

dreamed dream ; 
Ah! for we miss you, dear! you, being 
dead. 


All down the grassy glades where Silence 
broods 
Beneath his shroud of golden blazoning ; 
Where amid leafy boughs, from spray to 
spray, 
Falls the first touch of Winter’s icy 
breath — 
The first faint sign of lingering decay — 
And smites the ruddy beech with crim- 
son death. 
Chambers’ Journal, 


B. G. JOHNS. 


MORNING. 


THE tide of human life ebbs to and fro, 
For night and sleep’s forgetfulness are 
past, 
And toiling men awake to come and go, 
Upon the turmoil of a city cast. 
Afar from ways that breathe of sordid care, 
Of aching hearts, and many a life forlorn 
In weary want, I turn my sleepless eyes 
To where the maiden Morning’s smiles 
are fair, 
By rippling streams beneath unsullied skies, 
Where winds come murmuring through 
the balmy air 
With sound of angels’ wings in Paradise ; 
And still beyond, where blossoms have no 
thorn, 
And souls no striving ; shades of grief and 
woe 
Lost in the glory of Eternal Morn. 
Chambers’ Journal. MARY Cross. 





Temple Bar. MABEL E. WorrTon. 


THE DEATH OF SUMMER. 


WiLp Autumn winds blow chill and drear 
Across the cloudy, storm-rent sky, 

While hill and valley, far and near, 
Folded in misty silence lie. 

No sound of music fills the air, 
No voice of bird along the brake ; 

Only the wild-fowl’s ery, remote and rare, 
Among the withered sedges of the lake. 


Gone is the glory of the summer noon ; 
Gone is the tender grace of dawning 
light ; 
The soft, sweet radiance of the rising moon, 
The silver silence of the starry night. 
Yet, there is snlendor in the waning woods, 
And Summer dies, as dies a royal king, 


TEARS in my heart that weeps, 


| Like the rain upon the town. 


What drowsy languor steeps 


In tears my heart that weeps ? 


O sweet sound of the rain 
On earth and on the roofs ! 
For a heart’s weary pain 

O the song of the rain! 

| Vain tears, vain tears, my heart ! 
What, none hath done thee wrong ? 
Tears without reason start 

From my disheartened heart. 


O heart, of love and hate 
Too weary, not to know 
Why thou hast all this woe. 


This is the weariest woe, 
PAUL VERLAINE. 

















From The Contemporary Review. 

THE LAST DECADE OF THE LAST 

CENTURY. 

Ir is just a hundred and one years 
since a certain undergraduate of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, by name 
Wordsworth, took his bachelor’s de- 
gree and went his way into the world. 
The studies of the university had not 
greatiy attracted him, at least so as to 
pursue them in the spirit that wins 
‘¢ marks’? and produces ‘‘ wranglers.”’ 
‘¢ William, you may have heard,”’ writes 
his sister to her friend, Miss Pollard, in 
June, 1791, “‘lost the chance (indeed, 
the certainty) of a fellowship by not 
combating his inclinations. He gave 
way to his natural dislike to study so 
dry as many parts of mathematics ; 
consequently could not succeed at Cam- 
bridge. He reads Italian, Spanish, 
French, Greek, Latin, and English, but 
never opens a mathematical book.’’ 
And he himself speaks, in a letter to 
his sister, of his having acquainted his 
uncle (his mother’s brother, the Rev. 
Dr. Cookson) with his having given up 
‘‘all thoughts of a fellowship.’? Only 
in a general way did mathematics, 
which in the Procrustean system of the 
then Cambridge formed the main occu- 
pation of the place, excite his interest 
and admiration : — 


Yet may we not entirely overlook 

The pleasure gathered from the rudiments 

Of geometric science. Though advanced 

In these enquiries, with regret I speak, 

No farther than the threshold, there I found 

Both elevation and composed delight ; 

With Indian awe and wonder, ignorance 
pleased 

With its own struggles, did I meditate 

On the relation those abstractions bear 

To Nature’s laws, and by what process led, 

Those immaterial agents bowed their heads 

Duly to serve the mind of earth-born man ; 

From star to star, from kindred sphere to 
sphere, 

From system on to system without end. 


More frequently from the same source I 
: drew 

A pleasure quiet and profound, a sense 

Of permanent and universal sway, 

And paramount belief ; there, recognized 

A type; for finite natures, of the one 

Supreme Existence, the surpassing life 
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Which—to the boundaries of space and 
time, 

Of melancholy space and doleful time, 

Superior and incapable of change, 

Nor touched by welterings of passion — is, 

And hath the name of, God. Transcendent 
peace 

And silence did await upon these thoughts 

That were a frequent comfort to my youth. 

(Prelude, Bk. vi.) 


So that it was not so much the spirit 
of these great studies, as the spirit in 
which they were prosecuted, that dis- 
couraged him from taking them up. 
He felt then as he felt and wrote some 
years afterwards, that there is no real 
antagonism between poetry and sci- 
ence. ‘‘ Poetry,’ he wrote in the pref- 
ace to the second edition of the ‘* Lyrical 
Ballads,” ‘‘ is the breath and finer spirit 
of all knowledge ; it is the impassioned 
expression which is in the countenance 
of all science. . . . If the labors of men 
of science should ever create any mate- 
rial revolution, direct or indirect, in our 
condition, and in the impressions which 
we habitually receive, the poet will sleep 
no more than at present; he will be 
ready to follow the steps of science, 
not only in those general indirect 
effecis, but he will be at his side, carry- 


ing sensation into the midst of the ob-, 
jects of science itself.”” Thus, after all, 


the future poet’s soul may have found 
some food and sustenance in the Cam- 
bridge atmosphere. And his experi- 
ence may be of some significance if any 
one should thoroughly investigate the 
striking fact that so many of our chief 
poetical geniuses from Spenser to Ten 
nyson have been bred in a university 
especially devoted to “‘exact’’ studies. 
Probably there are other respects in 
which Wordsworth’s Cambridge life did 


more for him than he thought— more, : 


at all events, than he acknowledges in 
that careful analysis he gives in the 
‘“¢Prelude’’ of his development and 
growth, and more than any one of his 
biographers has yet fully ascertained. 
Still, it remains true that during his 
residence at Cambridge he had no high 
opinion of the place, which, indeed, was 
not then at its best; nor had the place 
any very high opinion of him. He 
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achieved no academic distinction ; he 
was ‘‘ disturbed at times ”’ by 
a strangeness in the mind, 
A feeling that I was not for that hour, 
Nor for that place ; 
and when he had completed his terms 
and ceased to 
frequent the college groves 
And tributary walks, 


no one dreamt that in the crowd of 
bachelors that ‘‘ went down’”’ just a 
century since was one who would in 
course of time be ranked amongst the 
most famous of the many famous sons 
of St. John’s — one who would make an 
epoch in English literature. 

In that same year, 1791, there went 
““up”? to Jesus College of the same 
university one Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, he, too, not ever to take kindly 
to the then academic ways and limits, 
though he was a classical scholar of 
considerable attainments, and won a 
university prize for Greek verse. Aj- 
ready a brilliant talker, and, as always, 
a man ofa restlessly active mind and 
thirsty for new ideas, he availed himself 
much more than did Wordsworth of the 
social advantages which are one of the 
most precious benefits of a university 
career —I mean the advantages of a 
thorough interchange and comparison 
of opinions with his contemporaries, 
though indeed from the very beginning 
Coleridge seems to have shone rather 
in monologue than dialogue, and from 
the beginning his companions seem to 
have been ready to sit and listen to his 
wonderful outpourings. At one time 
pecuniary and other troubles beset him, 
partly at least due to his own thought- 
lessness ; and he disappeared, and ro 
one at Cambridge or elsewhere knew 
what had beccme of him. Presently 
discovered by his writing a Latin sen- 
tence (Ehew! quam infortunii miserri- 
mum est fuisse felicem) on the wall of a 
stable —he had enlisted as a light dra- 
goon —he came back to the university 
and ‘kept’? two more terms; but as 
through certain theological scruples, 
which the kindly master of his college 
in vain discussed with him, he could 
take no degree, he declined the final 





examination ; and in December, 1794, 
his connection with Cambridge finally 
ceased. Nor in his case, though he was 
more highly thought of than Words- 
worth, was there any conception that 
he was to be one of the chief beginners 
of a new literary age. 

Nor, in the last decade of the last 
century, if Cambridge was so uncon- 
scious of the promise and prowess of 
two such illustrious men, was the world 
at large better-sighted and_better-in- 
formed as to the great movement that 
was then in fact taking place. Works 
like the ‘“‘ Pleasures of Memory,’ pub- 
lished in 1791, Darwin’s ‘“‘ Loves of the 
Plants ’’ (the second part of the ‘* Bo- 
tanic Garden’’), his ‘‘ Zoonomia, or 
Laws of Organic Life,’’ and ‘ Physio- 
logia,”’ published respectively in 1791, 
1794-6, and 1799, and the ‘“‘ Pleasures of 
Hope,”’ published in 1799, might well 
leave the impression that the old poet- 
ical paths were still being trodden. 
The ‘Kingdom of Heaven,” we are 
told, ‘‘cometh not with observation.” 
And the same may be said of other spir- 
itual kingdoms. The world is slow to 
recognize a new note in poetry ; it is 
slow merely to listen and attend to it. 
The old songs and the old voices occupy 
its ear, absorb its interest, monopolize 
its admiration, and to turn to new sing- 
ers seems a kind of treason. It has 
been said that every new poet has to 
make an audience for himself. Cer- 
tainly his audience is likely to be but 
small at first ; and for a time the people 
at large doubt whether the faith of his 
scanty band of hearers is not a mere 
craze, or a mere transitory illusion or 
delusion. And indeed, amid a great 
mingling of cries it requires some sensi- 
tiveness to select the one that is best 
worth hearing, and which the coming 
generations will hear with delight. It 
is easy to prophesy after the event — to 
assume the prophetic mantle, and sol- 
emnly re-anoint and crown him who is 
already known to be born a king. Still, 
contemporary criticism in great periods 
is for the most part a marvel, and the 
perusal of it should certainly inspire us 
in our day with a profound humility and 
an undogmatic caution. 
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Looking back to the close of the last 
century, we nowadays can easily dis- 
cern, to a large extent at least, the signs 
of the times. Figures that reached no 
great height as their age saw them, 
have become colossal to us; and, vice 
versd, some figures that were then 
thought gigantic have become smaller 
and smaller—have dwindled into the 
puniest dwarfs. The keen intelligence 
of Coleridge separated him from the 
crowd that received Wordsworth’s ‘* De- 
scriptive Sketches,”’ published in 1793, 
with indifference and neglect. ‘ Sel- 
dom, if ever,’? he wrote, ‘was the 
emergence of an original poetic genius 
above the literary horizon more evi- 
dently announced.” But for many ¢ 
long year there was no poet whom the 
public and its ordinary advisers more 
carefully and contemptuously ignored 
than Wordsworth. They became ec- 
static over Scott, and presently when 
Sir Walter ceased to reign in poetry and 
ascended the throne of prose fiction, 
over Byron; they gave Wordsworth a 
frigid reception; and yet, who nowa- 
days would compare in value and in 
influence what Scott and Byron have 
added to our poetry with the contribu- 
tions made by Wordsworth? And not 
only with regard to men, but with re- 
gard to movements, is it difficult for an 
age to realize what is going on ip its 
midst. I propose now to cail attention 
to some of the tendencies and changes 
that were working their way in England 
in the last decade of the last century, 
and that were profoundly to influence 
and modify our literature, but which, at 
the time, were scarcely noticed or per- 
ceived. 

Some of these movements will be at 
once indicated if we mention certain 
other works which came out in the 
decade 1791-1800—viz.: Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s ‘‘ Vindication of the Rights 
of Women,” ‘*The Romance of the 
Forest,’’ ‘* Descriptive Sketches,’’ God- 
win’s ‘Political Justice,’? Cowper’s 
‘“¢ Miscellaneous Poems,’’ *‘ Caleb Wil- 
liams,”’ ‘¢ Mysteries of Udolpho,”’ South- 
ey’s ** Joan of Arc,’’? Lewis’s ‘* Monk,”’ 
Landor’s ‘‘ Poems,’’ ‘* Camilla,’’ ** The 
Anti-Jacobin,”’ ‘* The Italian,’’ Porson’s 
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edition of ‘‘ The Hecuba,’’ Malthus’s 
‘* Treatise on Population,” ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads,’? ‘‘Gebir”’ (the English ver- 
sion). Let us further note that John 
Wesley died in 1791, Gibbon in 1794, 
3urns in 1796, Cowper in 1800; and 
that Shelley was born in 1792, Keats 
in 1796, Macaulay in 1800; and we see 
clearly enough that the last ten years of 
the last century were in a special sense, 
so far as literature is concerned, a time 
of transition—a time in which old 
things were passing away, and all things 
were becoming new —a time of death 
and a time of birth. 

The impulses and energies which I 
propose to specify, as in an effective 
way acting upon that decade, and co- 
operating with each other and with 
other causes to produce results so no- 
ticeable and so far-reaching, are these : 
the great intellectual vigor and _bril- 
liancy of Germany ; the deepened influ- 
ence of Greek literature and art; the 
revived study and appreciation of our 
own older poetry ; the growing powers 
of the democratic movement; and, 
lastly, the new cult of nature, so to 
speak—that is, the new enthusiasm 
with which men regarded the external 
world, and what we call natural scenery. 

Now, it is true that many traces of 
these tendencies and movements can be 
recognized in the earlier years of the 
eighteenth century. Influences that so 
deeply penetrate and pervade the mind 
of an age cannot be sudden and abrupt 
in their action. In the case both of in- 
dividuals and nations conduct that seems 
strange and surprising, seems so only 
because our knowledge of their inner 
history is so limited and so slight. It is 
in fact the outcome of suggestions and 
aspirations and predispositions that 
have long been rendering it probable 
and certain. It is only because of our 
ignorance that nothing happens but the 
unexpected. Assuredly, if we were 
better informed, we might rather say 
that the unexpectable never happens. 
In literature, long before a great revo- 
lution comes to pass, the murmur of its 
coming may be detected, by subsequent 
students at least, if we watch and listen 
carefully. And all through the last 
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century we can now perceive the rise 
and growth of the movements that did 
not fully prevail till the end of it. When 
its own peculiar idols were in all their 
glory, and all men seemed bowing down 
on their faces before them, there were 
yet some persons who dissented from 
the established worships, some who 
were beginning to burn incense to other 
deities. All great movements and great 
men have had their forerunners, and 
the voice has been raised in the desert, 
listen who would, proclaiming that the 
way should be prepared. A most re- 
markable figure in this respect is the 
poet Gray. Of course, he is remarkable 
also for the exquisiteness of some of his 
own productions ; but he has for the 
student of literature a very particular 
interest as having in many ways antici- 
pated the tastes and the devotions of a 
subsequent age. It is quite curious to 
notice how powerfully he was affected 
by four at least of the movements we 
have specified long before the dawning 
of their day of triumph. He was a 
keen and eager Greek scholar. “I 
have read Pausanias and Athenzus all 
through,” he says in one of his letters, 
‘‘and éschylus again. I am now in 
Pindar and Lysias, for I take verse and 
prose together, like bread and cheese.” 
The ‘“ Anthologia Greeca’’ was one of 
his favorite books. His attachment to 
older English literature was another of 
his special distinctions; yet another 
was his fine appreciation of medizeval 
architecture. His famous ‘* Elegy,” 
what is it but an expression of profound 
sympathy with ** the rude forefathers of 
the hamlet’*? He felt the beauty of 
the English lakes a generation before 
the great hierophant of them settled at 
Dove Cottage, Grasmere. And though 
the said hierophant had his quarrel 
with Gray, and thought that his lan- 
guage was often unintelligible, yet 
scarcely he himself could have written 
of a sunrise with a faithfuller observa- 
iion and a more genuine feeling than 
(iray describes what he saw one day- 
break. 

I must not close my letter [he writes to 





tory, which was that (in the course of my 
late tour) I set out one morning before five 
o'clock, the moon shining through a dark 
and misty autumnal air, and got to the sea- 
coast time enough to be at the sun’s levée. 
I saw the clouds and dark vapors open 
gradually to right and left, rolling over one 
another in great smoky wreaths, and the 
tide (as it flowed gently in upon the sands), 
first whitening, then slightly tinged with 
gold and blue ; and all at once (before I can 
write these five words) was grown to half 
an orb, and now to a whole one, too glori- 
ous to be distinctly seen. It is very odd it 
makes no figure on paper, yet I shall re- 
member it as long as the sun, or at least as 
long as I endure. I wonder whether any- 
body ever saw it before ; I hardly believe it. 


And before Gray there was Thomson, 
some at least of whose lines, we know, 
clung to the memory of Wordsworth : ~ 


I care not, Fortune, what you me deny ; 

You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace ; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky 

Through which Aurora shows her brighten- 
ing face ; 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns by living stream at 
eve ; 

Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 

And I their toys to the great children leave ; 

Of fancy, reason, virtue nought can me 
bereave. 

But, whatever forerunners there may 
have been of the great movements we 
are considering, it was certainly not till 
about the close of the century that they 
began to produce their full effect. 


I. 

To turn to them briefly one by one : 
The dominant foreign influence on our 
literature through the great part of 
the eighteenth century was certainly 
French. By this declaration is not at 
all meant that we did nothing but ape 
and imitate the French classics, though 
they were translated or in some way 
reproduced often enough. What is 
meant is that the direction and the tone 
of our literature were to a large extent 
imparted by France, then, and just be- 
fore then, at the height of its literary 
glory. Pope’s work is thoroughly his 


his friend Nicolls, in Nov., 1764], without|own, and not to be confounded with 
giving you one principal event of my his-| that of anybody else, at home or abroad ; 
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but in many respects that work would 
have been different, had not Boileau, 
for instance, preceded him. And so 
elsewhere we see deeply impressed the 
influence of Racine, Voltaire, Rousseau. 
Hence the somewhat extravagant out- 
burst of Keats in his lines entitled 
‘‘Sleep and Poetry,’ when he de- 
nounces the last century versifiers as an 
Il-fated, impious race, 
That blasphemed the bright Lyrist [Apollo 
himself] to his face, 
And did not know it. No, they went about, 
Holding a poor decrepid standard out, 
Mark’d with most flimsy mottoes, and in 
large 
The name of one Boileau ! 

Among the most wonderful phenom- 
ena of literary history are the revival of 
the German spirit some hundred and 
thirty years ago, and the supersession 
by it of this French leadership. The 
German genius had slept so deeply and 
so long that the world had arrived at 
the conviction that no good poetical 
thing could come from it ; and when it 
began to wake and speak again, its 
voice was heard with incredulity not 
unmixed with contempt. No one im- 
agined that a country so long a proverb 
for literary inferiority and dulness was 
about to take the foremost place in the 
world of literature and science and 
learning. ‘* The taste for what is Ger- 
man will pass away like the taste for 
coffee,’ cried a French wit, with curi- 
ous infelicity. How this resurrection 
came about would be a fascinating sub- 
ject to discuss, if the space at our dis- 
posal permitted. It would be specially 
interesting to dwell upon the part that 
England played in its accomplishment 
—upon the influence on Germany of 
Milton, Shakespeare, Richardson, Gold- 
smith, Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry.”” But just now we have only 
to remind ourselves of the great fact 
that it was accomplished, and _ that 
whatever Germany owed to us at that 
time of its so splendid regeneration, it 
repaid us, and still repays us, “ good 
measure, pressed down and shaken to- 
gether, and running over.’ The Ger- 
man impulse harmonized with impulses 
that were already permeating England, 
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and to these it gave a stronger force and 
more successful action. 

The influence of Germany clearly ex- 
hibits itself in the works of Coleridge, 
Scott, Shelley, Byron, not to mention 
lesser names. At first it does not ex- 
hibit itself at its best. The plays of 
Kotzebue enjoyed in England, as in 
their native country, an attention and a 
popularity they were far from deserv- 
ing ; and Schiller was more thought of 
than Goethe. The ‘“ Robbers”? was 
wildly admired. The susceptible Cole- 
ridge declares : — 

I would have wished to die, 
If through the shuddering midnight I had 
sent 
From the dark dungeon of the tower time- 
rent, 
That fearful voice, a famished father’s cry, 
Lest in some after-moment aught more 


mean 
Might stamp me mortal! A triumphant 
shout 
Black Horror screamed, and all her goblin 
rout, 


Diminished, shrunk from the more wither- 
ing scene! 

Ah! Bard tremendous in sublimity! 

Could I behold thee in thy loftier mood, 

Wandering at eve, with finely frenzied eye, 

Beneath some vast old tempest-swinging 
wood! 

Awhile with mute awe gazing I would 
brood, 

Then weep aloud in a wild ecstasy. 


And in the preface to ‘‘ The Fall of 
Robespierre ”’ he states his design to 
develop the chief characters ‘‘ on a vast 
scale of horror.”? Well-pointed and ap- 
plied was Canning’s satire in ‘‘ The 
Rovers ;”’ and the picture of the mana- 
cled Rogers was not without justifi- 
cation :— 

Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 

This dungeon that I’m rotting in, 
I think of those companions true 

Who studied with me at the U- 

niversity of Gottingen. 
niversity of Gottingen. 


Sun, moon, and thou vain world, adieu, 
That kings and priests are plotting in ; 
Here doomed to starve on water-gru- 
el, never shall I see the U- 
niversity of Gottingen. 
niversity of Gottingen. 
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(uring the last stanza Rogers dashes his 

head repeatedly against the walls of his 

prison, and finally so hard as to produce 

a visible contusion. He then throws him- 

self on the floor in an agony. The cur- 

tain drops, the music still continuing to 

play till it is wholly fallen.) 
But it would be unfair to assign such 
sensationalism to a wholly foreign ori- 
gin. It was, in fact, in the air of the 
time —in the air of England as well as 
in that of Germany ; only Germany, as 
it happened, gave it the most popular 
expression, and so a greater vogue than 
it might otherwise have acquired. But 
these morbid excesses were soon dis- 
credited, and the healthier and purer 
influences of the new intellectual régime 
soon made themselves felt. Coleridge, 
who had begun to learn German in the 
autumn of 1797, in order to read Wie- 
land’s ‘*Oberon,’? and had _ practised 
himself by the translation of Klop- 
stock’s ‘** Odes,’’ ‘‘determined to con- 
tinue his education in Germany it- 
self ;”?} and in September, 1798, sailed 
from Yarmouth for Hamburg, accom- 
panied by Wordsworth and his sister. 
From his sojourn at Goslar the latter 
poet seems to have derived no special 
mental benefit—at least, no benefit 
which he might not have gained any- 
where else. He lived all alone and he 
was homesick : — 

I travelled among unknown men, 
In lands beyond the sea ; 
Nor, England ! did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee. 


’Tis past, that melancholy dream ! 
Nor will I quit thy shore 
A second time ; for still I seem 
To love thee more and more. 
But to Coleridge, his stay in Germany 
was far from being a mere melancholy 
dream ; it was a delightful reality, and 
he gathered a rich store of new ideas. 
The writer that did most for his devel- 
opment at that time was Lessing. And 
with that influence began a new era in 
dramatic criticism. 
It was Lessing [he writes in his Bio- 
graphia Literaria, p. 275] who first intro- 
duced the name and the works of Shake- 


1 Brandl’s Coleridge, p. 227. 
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speare to the admiration of the Germans ; 
and I should not perhaps go too far if I add 
that it was Lessing who first proved to all 
thinking men, even to Shakespeare’s own 
countrymen, the true nature of his ap- 
parent irregularities. These, he demon- 
strated, were deviations only from the 
accidents of the Greek tragedy, and from 
such accidents as hung a heavy weight on 
the wings of the Greek poets, and narrowed 
their flight within the limits of what we 
may call the heroic opera. He proved that 
in all the essentials of art, no less than in 
the truth of nature, the plays of Shake- 
speare were incomparably more coincident 
with the principles of Aristotle than the 
productions of Corneille and Racine, not- 
withstanding the boasted regularity of the 
latter. 


The influences on Scott of Goethe’s 
early romantic drama, and of Birger’s 
ballads, were undoubtedly important. 
They encouraged and _ strengthened 
other influences amidst which he had 
lived and was living, and, coming just 
at the crisis of his life, had much to do 
in determining and shaping his literary 
career. 

It would easily be possible to illus- 
trate this German dominion at length 
and in detail. But what is now pro- 
posed is a general survey of the move- 
ments above mentioned, rather than a 
minute exposition. And as our time 
and space are emphatically finite, we 
must pass on briefly to consider the 
Greek influences on the poetic renas- 
cence of a hundred years ago. 


Il. 

Now, the critics and authors of the 
eighteenth century are forever talking 
about the classics ; but, if we observe 
their remarks, we shall find for the 
most part that they mean the Latin 
classics —that they have little or no real 
acquaintance with the Greek. It is true 
that Bentley’s life extends from 1662 to 
1742 ; but Bentley is the exception that 
proves —i.e., tries —the rule, and that 
verifies it. That his age believed that 


%5 


the so-called ‘‘ Epistles of Phalaris 
were genuine, and that Bentley had the 
worse in the controversy about them, at 
once writes down that age as singularly 
‘innocent of Greek learning, and, in fact. 

















incompetent to appreciate a real Greek 
scholar. In this respect Bentley stands 
all alone, of such lofty stature that his 
puny contemporaries cannot even con- 
ceive the extent of his dimensions. It 
is true Pope translated Homer; but 
what is there Homeric, or at all events 
how much is there that is un-Homeric, 
and even anti-Homeric, in that brilliant 
performance ! 

To turn to another accomplished 
Augustan. ‘‘Great praise,’ says Ma- 
caulay,! ‘‘is due to the notes which 
Addison appended to his version of the 
second and third books of the ‘ Meta- 
morphoses.’ Yet those notices, while 
they show him to have been, in his own 
domain, an accomplished scholar, show 
also how confined that domain was. 
They are rich in apposite references to 
Virgil, Statius, and Claudian ; but they 
contain not a single illustration drawn 
from the Greek poets. . . . All the best 
ancient works of art at Rome and Flor- 
ence are Greek. Addison saw them, 
however, without reading one single 
verse of Pindar, of Callimachus, or of 
the Attic dramatists ; but they brought 
to his recollection innumerable passages 
of Horace, Juvenal, Statius, and Ovid. 
The same may be said of the ‘ Treatise 
on Medals.’ We are confident that not 
a line is quoted from any Greek writer.”’ 

If we cast a glance at the classical 
tragedies that were in esteem, we find 
they belong to the school of Seneca 
rather than that of Sophocles. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the fact that towards the 
close of the century there arose a clas- 
sicism better worthy of the name — that 
the relations of Greek and Latin art 
and literature were more clearly under- 
stood, that the supremacy of the Greek 
genius was fully felt and acknowledged.? 
The truth of what the most competent 
Romans had themselves perceived and 
confessed came now to be accepted. 
Says Horace : — 

Vos exemplaria Greeca 

Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. 


1 Essays : Addison. 

2 Mr. Pollard’s introduction to his ‘‘Odes from 
the Greek Dramatists” is well worth reading in 
this connection. 
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Says Goethe : ‘‘ Let us study Molitre, 
let us study Shakespeare ; but, above 
all things, the old Greeks and always 
the Greeks.’’ The Germans lent splen- 
did assistance in this Hellenic revival. 
The perfection of Greek literary forms, 
and the incomparable beauty of Greek 
workmanship, were studied and appre- 
ciated by western Europe as never be- 
fore, not even in the period of what is 
specially called the Renaissance. Nor 
was it merely an artistic sympathy that 
was felt. It was a sympathy with the 
independence and daring of Greek 
thought —a sympathy with the Greek 
passion for intellectual freedom and an 
unfettered spirit, not cribbed and cab- 
ined and confined by custom and world- 
liness and dogma. Those who strove 
to deliver themselves and their age 
from the yoke of mere conventionality 
—to set the soul free, so to speak — 
drew their inspiration and their strength 
largely from Attic sources. Shelley, 
fleeing from what seemed to him the 
oppressive and stifling air of England, 
promises his son a home in Italy or 
Greece, and from his very childhood a 
knowledge of Greek history and litera- 
ture :— 

We soon shall dwell by the azure sea 

Of serene and golden Italy, 

Or Greece, the mother of the free ; 

And I will teach thine infant tongue 

To call upon their heroes old 

In their own language, and will mould 

Thy growing spirit in the flame 

Of Grecian lore ; that by such name 

A patriot’s birthright thou mayst claim. 


Happily, so far as these Greek studies 
were concerned, he might well have 
trained his boy in England ; for En- 
gland was indeed taking a distinguished 
place in their pursuit. It was in 1793 
that Porson was appointed professor of 
Greek at Cambridge, and with Porson 
begins a new era in Greek scholarship. 
By this Greek influence our literature 
is widely and deeply penetrated. It is 
to be observed even in the work of 
Wordsworth, a poet not readily or 
commonly accessibie to literary stim- 
ulations. What Landor says of his 
‘* Laodamia ”’ may perhaps be somewhat 
hyperbolical, but there is no little truth 






in it, and it is very noticeable as com- 
ing from such an accomplished Hellen- 
ist. He pronounces it ‘a composition 
such as Sophocles might have exulted 
to own, and a part of which might have 
been heard with shouts of rapture in 
the regions he describes —the Elysian 
Fields.”’?! But Shelley and Keats are 
those who most profoundly and abun- 
dantly illustrate the mighty power of 
Gireece in the period of our last poetic 
revival. Conceive their writings with 
this power withdrawn. How deeply 
the genius of Aschylus, Theocritus, 
and of Moschus, stirred and moved the 
genius of Shelley cannot easily be over- 
estimated ; and for Keats, we know 
indeed that it was Spenser who first 
woke in him a poetical consciousness, 
but it was Greek art that thrilled him 
through and through. For Greek art 
‘ame in a sense to abide amongst us, 
when in 1816 our government purchased 
the Elgin Marbles, and these marbles 
were presently exhibited at the British 
Museum. The ancient Greek spirit, as 
embodied in them, strangely moved the 
spirit of Keats ; and other masterpieces 
of classical antiquity profoundly af- 
fected him. A new sense of beauty 
awoke in the bosom of this Londoner of 
the nineteenth century, and a deep, 
sympathetic joy in the sight of these 
ancient perfections. Let us recall his 

apostrophe to a Grecian urn :— 
© Attie shape! Fair attitude ! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 
Thou, silent form! dost tease us out of 

thought 

As doth eternity. Cold Pastoral ! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other 


woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou 
Sayst, 
‘‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty’’ —that 
is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to 
know. 
And this quickening and _ energic 


Greek influence has not throughout the 
century ceased to perform its divine 


1 See Imaginary Conversations : Southey and Por- 
son. 
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ministry. 
away —one, I suppose, of what are 
called minor poets, but an exquisite one 
—thus speaks for himself to a friend 
who wondered how he kept his soul 
alive in this modern climate: — 


A poet only recently passed 


Who prop, thou ask’st, in these bad days, 
my mind ? 
He much, the old man, who clearest 
soul’d of men, 
Saw The Wide Prospect and the Asian 
Fen, 
And Tmolus hill and Smyrna bay, though 
blind. 
Much he, whose friendship I not long since 
won, 
That halting slave who in Nicopolis 
Taught Arrian when Vespasian’s brutal 
son 
Clear’d Rome of what most shamed him. 
But be his 
My special thanks, whose ever-balanced 
soul 
From first youth tested up to extreme old 
age 
Business could not make dull, nor passion 
wild ; 
Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole ; 
The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 
Singer of sweet Colonus, and its child. 


III. 

BuT we must hasten on, in this most 
rapid survey, to notice the revival of our 
older literature some hundred years 
ago. 

Now, the last century, admirable as it 
was in so many ways, and doing so 
much good service of which we now 
reap the benefit, made the mistake of 
prizing too highly its own literary cul- 
ture and its own productions, and think- 
ing far too little of the culture and 
productions of preceding times. People 
often talked as if English poetry began 
with Waller! They made some excep- 
tion, perhaps, in favor of Spenser ; but 
for the most part they scarcely thought 
that our older writers were worth study- 
ing, or that the Middle Ages could have 
anything to offer them in the way of 
instruction or of delight. The general 
attitude towards Shakespeare was apol- 
ogetic. Voltaire had labelled him a 


‘* buffoon,”’ and there seemed something 
His best friends allowed he was 


in it, 
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very ‘“‘irregular;’’ and others spoke 
with less reserve. Hume, one of the 
tinest intellects of his day, describes 
him as ‘born in a rude age, and edu- 
cated in the lowest manner, without 
any instruction from the world or from 
books,”’ and finally pronounces that “a 
reasonable propriety of thought he can- 
not for any time uphold.”’ Other Eliza- 
bethans, except possibly Ben Jonson, 
fared yet worse when brought before 
such tribunals. Our still older poetry 
was as good as unknown. As to 
Chaucer, nothing more need be said, 
for nothing more significant could be 
said, than that Dryden and Pope’s ver- 
sions of certain pieces of his were cur- 
rently accepted — versions that should 
be assiduously read by any one who 
wishes to remain really ignorant of the 
great Plantagenet poet. That there 
could be poetry of any high quality in 
Anglo-Saxon — anything of vigor and 
power, and having in it some flashes of 
Homeric fire — this had not yet entered 
into men’s heads to conceive. 

Some hundred years ago a complete 
and a blessed change took place in this 
respect. The past, and the poetry of 
the past, began to excite interest and 
command attention. The national mind 
refreshed itself by a perusal of the na- 
tive masterpieces of previous periods. 
The way for this revival had been hap- 
pily prepared by Percy’s ‘ Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry,” and the writ- 
ings of the Wartons, and the scholar- 
ship of Tyrwhitt. And at last men 
turned with enthusiasm to the Eliza- 
bethan literature and to the Middle 
Ages, both early and late. The result 
is conspicuous in the works of Scott, of 
Coleridge, of Keats, to confine ourselves 
to the greater names. These geniuses 
delighted to wander amidst the fields of 
medizeval thought and feeling that were 
in their time reopened, and to make 





others share their delight. The con- 
trasts with modern ideas, and the 


strange likenesses to them, were a per- 
petual fascination. It was clearly seen 
that the present had much to learn from 
the past, and that the attitude of pity 
and condescension towards it was by 
no means just or wise. Astonishing 
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and incredible as it might seem, the 
Middle Ages, however imperfect their 
civilization in some respects, were nota 
mere wilderness of barbarism, but a 
time of splendid visions and inspira- 
tions —of ‘‘fine intelligence,” that 
could worthily express and embody it- 
self. Have any centuries left behind 
them more magnificent monuments than 
the old churches and cathedrals that are 
yet one of the supreme glories of our 
land? What are they but noble poems 
in stone, the epics of architecture, pet- 
rifactions of beauty — 


Thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth 
proof 
That they were born for immortality ? 


It was strange indeed that men’s eyes 
should have been so long blind to art- 
work so exquisite; but at last they saw 
it and more and more fully realized its 
incomparable excellence. How deeply 
Scott felt the spell of Melrose Abbey, 
and Wordsworth that of King’s College 
Chapel, each poet, in this respect as in 
others, a minister of ‘‘the Gothic Re- 
vival! ’’? And how fitly does Sir Walter 
lie in his last long sleep amid the ruins 
of Dryburgh! Once more men delighted 
to enter the land of romance, and mar- 
vel at its so long-forgotten flowers, and 
listen to the sweet, weird songs that 
filled the air of it. 


IV. 

THE fourth movement I wish briefly 
to point out is the democratic, using the 
term in the widest sense. The poétry 
of Pope does not concern itself with the 
people at large. It is busy with lords 
and ladies, with wits and littérateurs. 
But a profound social change was slowly 
accomplishing itself, even from the time 
of Queen Anne ; and this soon began 
to have some representation in litera- 
ture. The old exclusiveness gradually 
disappeared, and was succeeded by a 
broader conception of society, inspired 
by a new sense of brotherhood, and 
a more comprehensive humanity. It 
was a bold innovation that Richardson 
should adopt a servant-girl for a hero- 
ine; but he sufficiently acknowledges 
the old régime when he rewards his 
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sadly persecuted Pamela with the hand 
of the worthless nobleman who has 
done his worst to effect her ruin. By 
the end of the century no writer who 
was up to date, so to speak —i.e., who 
really understood the spirit of the age 
and wrote under its characteristic dic- 
tates — would have thought such a finale 
became the situation. Nodoubt this ex- 
pression of sympathy was often marred 
by what was ill-judged and foolish and 
grotesque ; and Canning’s ridiculous 
picture of the philanthropist who thinks 
that a needy knife-grinder must neces- 
sarily have been, or be, wholly the vic- 
tim of some proud oppressor, and not at 
all the victim of himself, had its truth 
and value when he drew it. But on the 
whole this movement was truly human 
and humanizing. It was good for the 
mind, and it was good for the soul that 
their horizons should be widened. The 
poetic area was immensely increased. 
A new world, indeed, was discovered 
and traversed and annexed. It was 
finely said of Sir Walter Scott that he 
spoke to every man as if he were his 
blood relation. And not other is the 
spirit that passed into literature in the 
great era of the French Revolution, 
when, in a mosf{ important sense, if I 
may so use St. Paul’s phrase, not with- 
out blood in France itself, the nyembers 
of each nation were all ‘** baptized into 
one body,’’ whether they were bond or 
free. Of this noble extension of its in- 
terests literature furnishes us with copi- 
ous examples. Perhaps more than any 
other poet, Wordsworth, however alien- 
ated—and not surprisingly —he_ be- 
came from the Revolutionary movement, 
taught men a more catholic affection for 
their kind—that all fellow-creatures 
were to be regarded with interest and 
respect ; at least that rank and position 
should not be allowed to monopolize 
respect and interest ; that amongst the 
poorest and the humblest may be found 
characters of genuine worth, that de- 
serve an unpatronizing, a kindly, and 
even a reverent consideration. Nowa- 
days these statements sound like vapid 
commonplaces ; but it was not always 
so, and even now they often need rein- 
foreement. The commonest circum- 
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stances and things, and persons of the 
least outward note and distinction, mov- 
ing in the most ordinary environment — 
around and on these Wordsworth threw 
a new light, and made visible and clear 
their hitherto scarcely recognized attrac- 
tions :— 

O reader, had you in your mind 

Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
O gentle reader ! you will find 

A tale in everything. 

Of the poet he asserts that — 
In common things that round us lie 

Some random truths he can impart — 
The harvest of a quiet eye, 

That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 
It was alesson which Wordsworth him- 
self had had to learn — a revelation that 
had come to him after and amidst some 
bitter experiences. Equable and calm 
as were his mood and temper when we 
knew him best, that peace had not been 
attained without effort, and till after a 
severe convulsion. There was a cer- 
tain dark hour of his life when despair 
nearly overpowered him — despair of 
mankind and of the world’s future. 
The horrid orgies of the French Revolu- 
tion, when it forgot its own prime prin- 
ciples and lost all self-control, pro- 
foundly depressed and saddened one 
who from the first had hailed that 
movement as the beginning of a better 
time : — 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 


Till 1793 he thought that the best 
dreams of the best friends of humanity 
were about to be realized. Then there 
befell, as it seemed, a frightful reverse. 
And Wordsworth’s soul well-nigh died 
within him ; and for some months his 
spiritual condition was highly critical. 
He was tempted to turn cynic and satir- 
ist. The influences that saved him 
from such perdition, and so saved and 
secured for our literature one of its 
most purifying and strengthening forces, 
are avery interesting study ; but only 
one of them can now be mentioned, viz., 
that happily he was led from the obser- 
vation of men in masses to the observa- 
tion of men as individuals. The Parisian 
mob, with its wild excesses, was no 























edifying spectacle. And often it hap- 
pens that men in large bodies seem to 
be guided, not by their collective wis- 
dom, but by their collective folly — 
that not common sense seems to domi- 
nate, but common nonsense, and the 
human race is not shown atits best, but 
at its worst. Fora mass of men is not 
merely an accumulation of individuals ; 
a certain new element is introduced 
through the very accumulation, and 
each individual is not exactly himself, 
but in becoming part of a large con- 
glomeration he is modified and shaped, 
and to a certain degree transformed. 
And when conglomerations take a bad 
turn, then man appears but a wild and 
hopeless animal. Now, to Wordsworth, 
the human herd, as he saw it, had 
ceased to give comfort and pleasure. 
And he was moved to despair of the 
Republic. But happily for him, he 
found in the individual what he so 
sadly missed in the mob, and so he re- 
covered his faith in his kind. A pas- 
sage in a letter of his to Fox, the 
famous statesman, deserves to be quoted 
in this connection : — 


Necessitated as you have been, from your 
public situation, to have much to do with 
men in bodies and in classes, and, ac- 
cordingly, to contemplate them in that rela- 
tion, it has been your praise that you have 
not thereby been prevented from looking 
upon them as individuals, and that you 
have habitually left your heart open to be 
influenced by them in that capacity. This 
habit [he adds] cannot but have made you 
dear to poets ; and I am sure that if, since 
your first entrance into public life, there 
has been a single true poet living in En- 
gland, he must have loved you. 


It was Wordsworth’s good fortune to 
number amongst his intimate friends 
some persons of singularly fine and ex- 
cellent disposition and genius; and 
their society was an infinite blessing to 
him always, but especially at this time, 
when his heart was so depressed within 
him. Not less fortunate was he in dis- 
covering amongst the peasantry that 
lived round his humble home a real dig- 
nity of character, a true manliness, a 
natural nobility. Like the Shepherd- 
lord in his own exquisite poem, 
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Love had he found in huts where poor men 
lie ; 

and by the intimate knowledge he ac- 
quired of his humble neighbors — of 
their trials and the fortitude with which 
they were borne —of their principles 
and their ambitions and their ideals — 
he was inspired with a genuine admira- 
tion for lives so simple, so unexacting, 
so brave. And he was content to cele- 
brate them, and the troubles and the 
defeats and the victories that darkened 
or brightened those unostentatious 
careers : — 

Long have I loved what I behold, 

The night that calms, the day that cheers ; 
The common growth of mother-earth 
Suffices me — her tears, her mirth, 

Her humblest mirth and tears. 


The dragon’s wing, the magic ring, 
I shall not covet for my dower, 

If I along that lowly way 

With sympathetic heart may stray, 
And with a soul of power. 


These given, what more need I desire 
To stir, to soothe, or elevate ? 
What nobler marvels than the mind 
May in life’s daily prospect find, 
May find, or there create ? 


A potent wand doth Sorrow wield ; 
What spell so strong as guilty Fear ? 

Repentance is a tender Sprite ; 

If aught on earth have heavenly might, 
’Tis lodged within her silent tear. 


In the older poetry we are introduced 
to shepherds and shepherdesses and 
other rustics, but they are for the most 
part fine ladies and gentlemen thinly 
disguised, provided with dainty crooks 
and fine-spun blouses from the stores of 
the costumier. But now we have before 
us the real thing —the bond-fide milk- 
maid, the dalesman who 

had been alone 
Amid the heart of many thousand mists, 
That came to him, and left him on the 
heights, . 
the Female Vagrant, the Pedlar, the 
Old Huntsman, the Leech-gatherer on 
the Moor. 

It would be easy to illustrate more 
fully this democratic movement in liter- 
ature, and from the writings of other 
poets besides Wordsworth—e.g., of 
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Scott, of Campbell, of Coleridge, of 
Shelley ; but we must now quickly 
glance at the fifth and last movement 
which we have specified as marking and 
directing the literary era that now con- 
cerns us. 


Vv. 

A VERY striking difference between 
this century and the last is presented 
to us, if we notice the attitudes of the 
two periods towards external nature — 
towards natural scenery in its most 
ordinary, and yet more noticeably in its 
wilder and granderforms. Very gener- 
ally in the time of Pope, and by the 
school of Pope, natural phenomena 
were described without any real knowl- 
edge of them, the eye of the describer 
not upon the object, to use a phrase of 
Wordsworth’s which is often cited now- 
adays as invented by Matthew Arnold, 
who, indeed, borrowed it from Words- 
worth. There was little pure delight in 
nature and the things of nature. There 
was, indeed, some interest in nature 
when duly tricked out and arranged ina 
certain fashion ; but nature, not artifi- 
cially readjusted and so made present- 
able, had comparatively few friends. 
The taste for mountains had not yet 
arisen. Not a word is said in praise of 
those ‘‘ great creatures of God.’ “ Our 
earliest travellers — Ray, the naturalist, 
one of the first men of his age ; Bishop 
Burnet and others who had crossed the 
Alps, or lived some time in Switzerland 
—are silent upon the sublimity and 
beauty of those regions; and Burnet 
even uses these words, speaking of the 
Grisons : ‘ When they have made up 
estates elsewhere, they are glad to leave 
Italy and the best parts of Germany, 
and to come and live among those moun- 
tains, of which the very sight is enough 
to fill a man with horror.’ The accom- 





\‘*Tour through the Whole Island of 


Great Britain,’’ continued by Richard- 
son, and by “a gentleman of eminence 
in the literary world ”’ (seventh edition, 
1769), the favorite adjective —the con- 
stans epitheton—for the mountains is 
** frightful.’? Westmoreland is spoken 
of as ‘‘a country eminent only for being 
the wildest, most barren, and frightful 
of any that I have passed over in En- 
gland or in Wales.’? Elsewhere we 
read : ‘* But notwithstanding the terri- 
ble aspect of the hills, when we had 
passed by Kendal and descended from 
the frightful mountains, the flat country 
began to show itself; and we soon 
found the north and north-east part of 
the country to be pleasant, rich, fruit- 
ful, and, if compared to the other part, 
may be said to be populous.’’? In an- 
other passage we are informed that the 
writer and his companion or compan- 
ions did ‘‘ not think it worth our while 
to go among the hills and cliffs and 
rocks and terrible precipices of the 
Stanmore district, in the North Rid- 
ing.”’$ 

Since such views were current, what 
a revolution in taste has come about ! 
How complete is the contrast presented 
by the poetry of Wordsworth, of Scott, 
of Byron! The very regions which the 
typical eighteenth-century man care- 
fully avoided, so far as he could, his 
successor began to visit and frequent 
with enthusiasm. A new sense of nat- 
ural beauty developed itself. Land- 
scapes that once excited only horror 
were now gazed upon with awe, but 
also with delight. The solitudes once 
thought so forbidding and so gloomy, 
were hailed as homes of refreshment 
and peace for the weary spirit. A veil 
was withdrawn from the face of nature, 
and she showed herself in all her love- 
liness and in all her majesty. No won- 


plished Evelyn, giving an account of his |der if those who so beheld her were 


journey from Italy through the Alps, 
dilates upon the terrible, the melan- 


fascinated by her charms. The beauty 


lof the earth had never been so keenly 


choly, and the uncomfortable ; but till | realized, and it became a mighty influ- 
he comes to the fruitful country in the|ence. Things that lay all round, and of 
neighborhood of Geneva not a syllable | which little heed had been taken, were 
of praise or delight.”! In Defoe’s|now discerned to be gems of price. 


1 Wordsworth’s Prose Works, ii. 327. 


2 Defoe’s Tour, etc., iii. 304, 
3 Ibid., iii. 161, 
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One might almost say that men seemed 
now to see for the first time, or to see 
with a new clearness and appreciation, | 
everything that God had made, and 
‘* behold it was very good.’’ The vis- 
ible world was crowned with a new 
glory, and drew men’s eyes and thoughts 
towards it with a fresh attraction and a 
new-born ardor : — 





The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy 
wood, 
Their colors and their forms, were then to 
me 
An appetite ; a feeling, and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. 


And, in Wordsworth’s mind at least, 
this delight in the mere external form 
was followed by a yet deeper delight in 
what seemed to lie beneath or within 
it, and be expressed by it : — 


For I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
O1 thoughtless youth ; but hearing often- 
times 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample 
power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
Aud the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all 
thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore 
am [I still 
A lover of the meadows, and the woods, 
And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty 


world 

Of eye and ear—both what they half cre- 
ate, 

And what perceive ; well pleased to recog- 
nize 


In Nature and the language of the sense 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the 
nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart and 
soul, 





Of all my moral being. 
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And such a recognition of nature and 
her sway —such a worship of nature — 
is perpetually uttered in the poetry of 
Wordsworth, ‘‘ of nature’s inmost shrine 

. . the priest.”’ Thus, to quote the 
whole of the fine stanza of which I have 
already in another connection quoted 
the first line : — 

Love had he found in huts where poor men 
lie ; 

His daily teachers had been woods and 

rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 
Or, again, in the well-known lines 
called ‘* The Tables Turned,’’ where he 
disparages book-learning by the side of 
nature’s lessons for those who know 
how to receive them : — 

Books ! ’tis a dull and endless strife ; 

Come, hear the woodland linnet, 
How sweet his music! On my life, 

There’s more of wisdom in it. 


And hark ! how blithe the throstle sings ! 
He, too, is no mean preacher ; 

Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 


She has a world of ready wealth, 
Our minds and hearts to bless — 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 


One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can. 

Of such teachings that to most ears 
were inarticulate and obscure, Words- 
worth was ordained the interpreter ; 
and if at times, like priests in other 
temples, he was excessive in his com- 
mentaries, yet not easily can be over- 
rated the service he performed for his 
day and generation, and for days and 
generations to come, in making men 
fee] — not only see, but feel —the beau- 
ties of the material world in which we 
live ; not only of its rarer and grander 
sights and shows, but of its every-day 
and common phenomena. To “see 
nothing in nature that is ours,’’ and to 
give ‘‘ our hearts away, a sordid boon,”’ 
that, he taught us, is a sorry condition, 
and this a miserable surrender. He 
taught us that life has ceased to be 
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worth living when we find ourselves 
without any responsive emotion in the 
presence of what is lovely and divine, 
however common the spectacle of it ; 
when a thing of beauty ceases to be a 
** joy forever.” 
My heart leaps up when | behold 
A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man ; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die ! 

Other illustrations of this change in 
the general attitude towards nature 
might be brought forward in abundance 
from other contemporary authors ; but 
this rapid survey must now be con- 
cluded. I trust that I have made dis- 
tinct some at least of the influences 
that effected such a wonderful transfor- 
mation in our literature nearly a century 
ago ; influences whose force is not yet 
spent, but is still active and beneficent. 

JoHN W. HALEs. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
HOW PHBE CAME HOME. 
I. 

IN the days of old Sir Vincent Leices- 
ter, grandfather of the present baronet, 
the pretty, tree-shaded farmhouse where 
afterwards the Randles lived, was in- 
habited by a large family named Verrill. 
At that time the Leicesters were the 
only ‘‘ quality’ in Everwell, and they 
divided Church and State between 
them, Sir Vincent reigning at “the 
Heights,” and his twin brother at the 
parsonage which afterwards knew Mr. 
Bryant. Next door to the parsonage 
lived Mr. Bence the sexton, Parson 
Leicester’s right hand ; and exactly op- 
posite at the park lodge was old Sir 
Vincent’s right hand, Simon Verrill, 
eldest son of the farmer. Simon in- 
tended Bence to marry his second sister 
Phoebe, and had himself wedded Susan 
the sexton’s sister, a very ‘ saving” 
young woman who, having brought her 
husband a fair dowry, esteemed herself 
highly in consequence. 

This district is up on the moorland 
overlooking the sea, The waves at high 





tide bathe the foot of the cliff and have 
even hollowed it out beneath ; at low 
water, flat, shaly rocks uncover them- 
selves, and it is possible between tides 
to get round from Everwell Bay to 
Tanswick, the next village farther 
south. Ages ago the beck made an exit 
for itself through the porous rock, anda 
little red-roofed fishing hamlet, called 
quite simply “ the Bay ”’ grew rcund its 
mouth, nestling in the hollow and with 
just enough strand for the cobles to be 
hauled up high and dry for the Sunday 
rest. There is asteep, stony road from 
Everwell proper to this its low-lying 
suburb, up which in the early morning 
herring-carts clatter ; otherwise in the 
old days it was not much travelled, for 
Everwell and the Bay were ill neigh- 
bors. The fisherfolk were uncouth, 
proud, and wild, with little respect for 
their landlord, and none at all for such 
persons as Bence or Simon Verrill. 

In those days no farming folk in 
xX shire gave themselves airs. Mrs. 
Verrill made her own cakes, and the 
boys and girls worked on the land. 
They were all, except one, simple and 
stolid ; like the horses which drew the 
plough and carried the corn, season by 
season, without complaint and without 
emotion. The exception was Phebe. 
She was a freak of nature, a personifica- 
tion perhaps of the wild moorland 
breeze, the freshness of the salt foam, 
the brilliance of the summer sun. 
Phebe had a haughty carriage of her 
head, and a sharp tongue which fright- 
ened the village ; she was tall and slim, 
with rosy cheeks and flashing eyes ; a 
fresh, untamed, unfettered creature, 
whose instincts were her guide and 
whose will was her law. Habit and 
precedent were nothing to Phebe. 
That the Verrills had ‘‘ always done so ”’ 
made nothing a duty to her; that she 
had done a thing herself imposed on 
her no obligation to do itagain. Proud 
of his handsome daughter was the 
farmer; but Phebe frightened her 
mother, that good woman preferring 
cheerful, sandy-haired, freckled Mary 
Anne, who was only one year older and 
perfectly staid and dependable. Phoebe 
soon disliked Mary Anne, and Simon, 
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equally admirable, was her pet aver- 
sion ; nevertheless the solid virtues of 
her family and the atmosphere of smug 
success in her home told unconsciously 
upon the girl. She was aware of her 
aloofness, and had in her heart a sense 
of having deliberately chosen the wrong 
way, which might in the future prove 
her ruin. 

Pheebe began early to have lovers. 
The young man at the shop always gave 
her a dash more sugar or currants than 
she demanded ; the tailor, who was also 
the barber, sent her valentines and 
scented pincushions. She refused Mr. 
Bence. To the grocer she said: “I 
don’t like your look ; it reminds me of 
Mary Anne.”’ And to the tailor (who 
had a very respectable mother) she said 
much what she had said to Miss Leices- 
ter when asked to take service at the 
Heights: ‘‘ No, I can’t do with brooms 
and dusters, and notable housekeeping 
women. I’d be mad if I couldn’t run 
down to the beach evenings, and have 
a look when the boats are putting out.” 

Life within doors, comfortable, regu- 
lar, confined, was not for Phoebe. For 
her the roaring sea and the rugged cliff ; 
the spray, crisping her tangled hair ; 
the wild wind howling down the night, 
making her heart beat and her soul pant 
in fierce exultation. 

When a child she would take her way 
down to the shore to hear the boom of 
the waves, and to watch evening spread- 
ing her wings over the restless sea. 
There was a certain deep pool she liked 
which was never emptied by the retir- 
ing tide, and in which was a waving 
forest of green and brown, purple and 
pink and golden leafage, with anemones 
spreading their petals to the gentle rip- 
ple, blue shells glistening, shrimps and 
gobies darting from side to side. Matt 
Laverick had suggested to Phoebe to 
bend over the still waters of this pool 
and find her own face at home in its 
fairy halls. For it was young Matt 
Laverick, the fisherman’s son, who used 
to lie in wait for Phoebe on the sear at 
sunset time when the sea was still far 
out. Matt was fascinated by the mys- 
te-ies of that tideless pool, and his little 
sdiling-boat was forgotten as he peered 
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into its transparent depths. ‘It can’t 
be for fishes only, Phoebe,’? he would 
say ; and often the two young things 
were to be seen lying side by side, face 
downward on the spray-driven rock, 
watching the waving seaweeds as if ex- 
pecting some rich, strange, living won- 
der to appear among them and demand 
explanation of their intrusive gaze. 

As they grew older it was only on 
Sundays that the boy and girl met at 
their childish trysting-place. Phoebe 
could not so often steal unobserved to 
the Bay, and Matt was off at the drift 
fishing. But she still sometimes watched 
his outfaring sail from her post on the 
scar, or with the fisherwomen would 
lend a hand to push his coble down the 
steep beach, over the oars according to 
custom. She was well known to the 
fisher-folk, and, being a good hater, she 
had among them also an antipathy. 

This object of her dislike was a golden- 
haired, ruddy-faced girl of her own age, 
whom Pheebe in her heart thought the 
prettiest lass in the Bay. She also was 
a Laverick, a cousin of Matt’s, and with 
her widowed mother she presided over 
the great vats of the net-dyeing estab- 
lishment behind the beach. Liz Laver- 
ick’s fingers, her cotton gown, and her 
sun-bonnet were all stained red, and she 
was seldom seen without a coil of rus- 
set nets round her as she stepped back- 
wards and forwards between the boats 
and the vats, or leaned over the latter 
stirring the boiling contents with a long 
pole. But the warm brown was becom- 
ing to her rosy face, and Liz was a 
favorite with the fishermen. She was 
a good creature, who would have done 
anything to help any one, and who had 
slaved for her mother and the bairns 
since the day her father had been 
drowned within sight of home. For 
much toil Liz had found compensation 
in much masculine society, and in un- 
limited coquetry of which the freedom 
was half envied and wholly detested by 
that haughty inland maiden Phebe Ver- 
rill. The worst of it was that Matt 
Laverick himself, who had succeeded to 
the command of his uncle’s boat the 
Homeward Bound, and who ruled over 
his aunt’s family, took apparently no 
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exception to his cousin’s manner.|the farm ; never Mary Anne who had 


** Why, lass,’’ he said expostulatingly to 
Pheebe, ** haven’t you a hundred sweet- 
hearts your own self?” Phebe was 
bitterly offended and would not speak 
to Matt fora week. To her passionate 
heart the possession of more than one 
lover was no matter of pleasure. The 
instinct to flirtation was not in her, and 
she made scant allowance for it in 
other people. The tailor, the grocer, 
Mr. Bence, and the ploughman insulted 
her with their suits. She could pa- 
tiently endure no lover but Matt Lay- 
erick, the fisherman. 

Phoebe Verrill was seventeen when 
she ran away from home. One evening 
she did not return from her usual soli- 
tary stroll at the end of her day’s work, 
and upon inquiry was found to have 
sailed away with Laverick at sundown 
in the fishing-coble, without the nets, 
and without his mates who were loung- 
ing about on a holiday, a week’s earn- 
ings tossed to them by their young 
captain in their pockets. The farmer, 
and Simon, and the whole Verrill family 
were furious, and appealed to Sir Vin- 
cent and the parson, to Mr. Bence and 
the tailor, and to everybody, in vain. 
It was never explained where the guilty 
pair sailed that evening, nor how they 
spent the succeeding days. But aftera 
week they returned to the Bay and 
Matt went to work again. Phoebe wore 
a short petticoat over bare feet, and a 
gold ring on her finger. They estab- 
lished themselves together in a half 
ruinous cottage standing solitarily close 
to the waves, and henceforth at sunrise 
Phoebe was to be seen in the doorway 
watching with her hand over her eyes 
for the return of the Homeward Bound. 

After a time there was a baby with 
her, who kicked in the warm sand at 
her feet as she mended the nets, or sat 
on her shoulder as she stepped down 
with the other women to the _boat- 
launching. He was soon old enough to 
toddle beside her, when she bore her 
pail to the beck, or carried the nets to 
Liz for fresh dyeing. And among many 
pretty children, Matt Laverick’s Tim 
was soon conspicuous. 

Phebe seldom visited her mother at 





married the schoolmaster, nor brother 
Simon at the lodge. She had chosen 
her part, were it the worse or the better 
way ; had descended in the social scale, 
but had gained freedom and sea-music, 
a merry heart, her fisherman and her 
child. What more did she want? 


Il. 

THERE came a day when Phebe 
climbed the cliff again to the inland vil- 
lage. She resumed her daily work on 
her father’s farm ; and, with her little 
merman, settled down in a vacant cot- 
tage once used by a shepherd in the 
narrow, unwooded glen behind her 
childhood’s home. Matt Laverick re- 
mained at the Bay. 

What had happened? No one very 
well knew, for Phaebe had never been 
one to talk of her own affairs, and she 
was now more silent than of old. She 
mixed with her kindred as little as pos- 
sible, though she listened to their cen- 
sure ; obeyed them with proud humility, 
and worked harder than before. The 
barber, still celibate, never summoned 
up courage to express his sympathy or 
to ask what her ‘“‘man”’ had done to 
her. She was more austerely apart to 
her admirers than in the fierceness of 
her maidenhood. If the young gentle- 
men at the Heights or the parsonage 
looked out for the beautiful creature 
carrying the water-jar from the stream, 
no smile now wreathed her proud lips 
when she saw them. She sang no 
more, and always Tim was at her side 
pulling at her gown and protecting her 
with his baby presence. There was 
war between the little merman and his 
fair-haired cousins. He belonged to 
another race. 

Pheebe demanded outdoor work from 
her father ; sowing, reaping, even step- 
ping over the stiff clay beside the 
plough. She milked the cows also and 
led them to pasture, but would not set 
foot in the dairy. One thing was cer- 
tain; she never now descended the 
cliff to the Bay ; never stood on the scar 
at eventide to watch the outfaring sails ; 
never visited the wind-blown hut where 
she had sung to Matt Laverick. Ilis 
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name seldom crossed her lips, nor was 
she known to speak tohim. He seemed 
to have passed out of her life, and there 
was only Tim to recall him tu her mind. 

As for Matt, he changed visibly. His 
head became bent, his gait slouching, 
his tones hollow. He dwelt on in 
Pheebe’s cottage by the waves, but he 
was seldom seen there. When his 
mates were glad to land, he stayed out 
at sea. He vanished for days some- 
times. He fought with the coastguard. 
It was rumored that he was taking to 
drink. Matt was fast becoming an out- 
cast, his hand against every man, every 
man’s hand against him. 

But after dark sometimes, when he 
had sent off his boat with his mate in 
command and a strange hand to make 
up the crew, he would climb the cliff 
and make his way along the narrow 
path skirting the lonely glen, till he 
had knocked at Pheebe’s door. Once, 
supposing him to be her brother Bill 
whom she was expecting with firewood, 
she opened. Matt entered. He flung 
his arms round her and kissed her, for 
he was stronger than she. He first 
pleaded, then got angry ; stormed and 
swore at her, pinched and twisted her 
arm till it was bruised and swollen. At 
last Phoebe spoke : ‘* That’s enoff, lad 
Thee can go now. I doan’t want no 
more of thee.” 

“I’ve a mind to stick my knife in 
thee !”’ cried Matt furiously. 

*¢? Deed, lad, and I wish you would,” 
said Pheebe. 

Matt, perhaps afraid to stay with the 
knife in his vest, left her and fled, 
springing from slope to slope of the 
quick descent, as if the bogeys, a very 
real terror to the boldest of the Ever- 
well fishermen, were in full cry after 
him. Next night he presented himself 
again. 

‘¢ Lass, lass, I woan’t com in without 
thee wish it, but I didn’t mean it about 
the knife. Say one word and give me 
one kiss, Phcebe.”’ 

She kept the door locked, and hard- 
ened her heart. 

Matt Laverick lay in the storm and 
the rain outside her door that night, 
and many another in the fitful moon- 
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light, which turned familiar rocks and 
bushes into changeful monsters watch- 
ing him from dens and caverns. He 
trembled at the strange noises which, if 
heard at all in the bustle of day, are 
explained and justified by the sunshine. 
He lay awake, almost forgetting Phoebe 
in the tingling dread of the darkness, 
yet scorning his terrors and too proud 
to move ; keeping his eyes fixed on the 
heavens and omitting from sight the 
unaccustomed distinctness of the black 
hilltops. Towards morning he sank 
into an uneasy slumber, to wake with a 
start as he saw the cold glare of dawn 
patterning the sky, and shrinking all 
the visions and demons of the night to 
their natural, definite, and insignificant 
shapes and places. They seemed now 
to lie around him like corpses which a 
few hours before had been alive and 
menacing. Matt was frightened still, 
and shuddered with horror at every nat- 
ural object which, so prosaic now, only 
required night to appear huge and 
black and horrible, intelligent and liv- 
ing, with a life and a mind hostile to 
his own. 

When the sun had risen Phebe 
opened her door and stepped out, Tim 
in her arms, to her work. On seeing 
Matt, ghastly after his night among the 
hillside ghosts, she controlled a start 
and brushed past him without a word. 
Then the fisherman sprang to his feet 
and sped down the ravine with unpaus- 
ing step, dealing fierce blows to the 
stones and shrubs as he passed. He 
was on the shore in time to see his boat 
come in; to count and sell the fish, to 
float the coble in a still haven at the 
mouth of the beck, and wash it out 
with no helper but Joe, Liz Laverick’s 
lame brother ; while Liz herself looked 
on from her dye-vats behind and tossed 
light chaffing sentences down to him, 
their tone softened by the distance and 
the echo from the water. 

Two or three months passed ; then 
Matt Laverick’s importunities suddenly 
ended. There was a fight one day in 
the Bay ; a girl, golden-haired Liz her- 
self, had been molested, chased, and 
frightened, and a rescuer had come in 
the person of Matt Laverick. There 
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had followed a scuffle between him and 
the aggressor, ending, by accident, 
fatally for the latter. Then Matt was 
charged, tried, and sentenced to six 
months’ hard labor. Phoebe was pres- 
ent at his trial. She held her head high 
and made no remark to any one. She 
was pale, but her eyes shone; and 
there were some who thought her glad 
to see her lad disgraced. As they led 
him away, Matt, who had till now stared 
straight before him with an assump- 
tion of dogged indifference, raised his 
look and met her eyes. The blood 
rushed over his bronzed face and he 
stopped abruptly, stretching involunta- 
rily towards her his handcuffed arms. 
But nothing more could pass between 
them, and Matt was taken away to 
prison. 

Phoebe, with her head erect and her 
breath coming in short gasps, passed 
out through the crowd. She did not 
return straight home; for once her 
work was neglected. She went down 
to the seaside where Matt was no longer 
about to molesther. She passed her old 
cottage. It was locked up, Matt’s dog 
Bo’sun, a huge, fierce mongrel, lying 
onthe step. Tim broke from his mother 
and ran over to touch him, for the dog 
and the child had kept up a sort of ac- 
quaintance ; but Phoebe walked straight 
on without attention. 

She went to her old place on the scar. 
Boys were fishing with lines from the 
rocks, a few bathing in the shallow 
waves, all reminding her of Matt. A 
barefooted, curly-headed pair, of eight 
and ten, a boy and girl, were sailing a 
boat on the seaweed pool and looking 
for water-babies in its depth. Were 
they a younger Phoebe Verrill and Matt 
Laverick? 

The woman sat apart and silent, her 
head on her knees. If she saw the 
waves, felt the sea breeze, heard the 
shrill ery of the gulls and the babble of 
the children, all that had once filled 
her with keen joy, she neither cared 
nor noticec. Even Tim was forgotten. 
He toddled away over the rocks, poking 
the anemones, catching the crabs, trail- 
ing after him long pennons of brown 
seaweed. He would have joined the 





pair with the boat, but the girl threw a 
handful of wet sand in his face, and 
trightened him by crying out, ‘‘ Where’s 
your da, Tim Laverick? Where’s they 
took him away to?” Tim had only a 
vague consciousness of being mocked, 
but he retreated to his mother; and 
when, warned by the tide, Phoebe rose 
and slowly dragged her child home- 
wards, he whimpered a little, and said, 
‘** Won’t my da want us, mother? Can’t 
we stay by the sea? ”’ 

At the question, Phcebe’s hot tears 
burst out in a great flood, but still she 
hardened her heart and answered : 
‘* No, Tim, it isn’t thee nor me thy da 
wants. Don’t thee be thinking on him, 
bairn. Let him be, let him be.” 

After this things went on much as 
before. Phcebe resumed her farm work, 
and Tim wore a smock, far less com- 
fortable than the jersey of his father’s 
race. But the phase of unnatural docil- 
ity was over. Phoebe’s outward amena- 
bleness cloaked a rebellious heart, and 
in little things her waywardness re- 
turned. She was sharp with her sisters, 
and at enmity with Simon. She tooka 
dislike to her cottage, and in the even- 
ings would roam away with her boy 
among the dells and woods, over moor- 
land and pasture ; sometimes down to 
the shore where she was to be seen 
watching with grand disdain the boats, 
the wild birds, and the tossing sea. 
But she never spoke of Matt, nor 
exchanged a needless word with old 
acquaintances. Miss Leicester said the 
dreadful man had driven poor pretty 
Pheebe mad, and the country people 
shook their heads and whispered to- 
gether when she passed. Only the 
little tailor remained faithful in his ad- 
miration ; he brought her flowers from 
his mother’s garden and made Tim’s 
clothes for nothing. And the young 
gentlemen from the Heights still smiled 
when they met her carrying the water- 
jar for the farmhouse from the beck. 


Ill. 

THE six months were ending, and 
the Verrills began to question among 
themselves what was to be done when 
Matt Laverick was at large again. How 
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could respectable folk survive the pro- 
pinquity of a ‘jailed prisoner,’’ who 
had forced himself into the family and 
made himself father to one of its de- 
scendants? The farmer consulted the 
parson and Sir Vincent; the parson 
consulted Sir Vincent and Mr. Bence ; 
Sir Vincent consulted the parson and 
Simon. No one had any practical sug- 
gestion to make, and Simon blackened 
poor Matt a few shades darker, and 
abused his sister. ‘‘ Phoebe was allays 
possessed, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ and [see now 
it was the devil as possessed her.’ To 
his mother he discoursed piously on the 
wicked way she had brought Phcebe up, 
making no moral barricade against the 
ill spirits always waiting to enter in and 
possess any handsome womankind. 
But not even Simon had the courage to 
say much to Pheebe herself. 

“Miss at the Heights thinks her 
mind has giv’ way,”’ said Mrs. Verrill 
apprehensively. ‘‘ Happen she’s for- 
got all about him. Eh, dear! who’d 
ever have thought, father, your daugh- 
ter’d have turned out bad! Then thar’s 
that Tim. I wonder God Almighty 
didn’t visit him with the fever astead of 
Mary Anne’s Johnnie. That Tim’ll be 
doing us a mischief one of these days 
with his black fisher-blood in him.”’ 

‘*T doubt he’s a healthy chap,’ re- 
plied the farmer. ‘‘Thar’s no getting 
done with him in a hurry, with or with- 
oot God Almighty. But I’m thinking 
yon Matt Laverick’s an open enemy to 
the Almighty, that he can’t for con- 


science’ sake leave him about much 
longer. I’m thinking ’spectable folk 


like we must have more of a chance 
with God Almighty than yon Matt 
Laverick.”’ 

It was Christmas eve ; and for the 
first time in her life Phoebe was alone, 
without prospect of a kiss under the 
mistletoe or of a smile from friend or 
lover, saving only from little Tim. This 
year the boisterous preparation for 
Christmas at the farm had seemed to 
increase the desolation of her own po- 
sition. The family conclave was still 
in progress — Mrs. Verrill and the girls 
in tears, the farmer and Simon quarrel- 
ling—when Phcebe herself appeared 
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among them. She walked into the 
large, square hall where her family 
were assembled, and throwing one 
scornful look around divined that the 
loud tones and the sobbings were all 
about herself. Then she folded her 
arms and stood in the midst of them, 
Tim clinging to her gown. The family 
looked at her, and then looked at each 
other, each one afraid to open the com- 
bat. At last Mrs. Simon spoke ; she 
wore a new cloak which Miss Leicester 
had given her, and held a new prayer- 
book in her hand. She rose and said : 
‘* My dear Pheebe, to-morrow is Christ- 
mas and the Lord’s Sabbath as well. 
It’s fitting you should go to church and 
pray the Lord to forgive you. I will 
call for you, Phoebe, and take you with 
us.”? 

*¢*Peed and I won’t go to church,” 
replied Phoebe. 

‘“*My dear,’ said her mother tear- 
fully, ‘‘ you will eat dinner with us, 
won’t you, seeing it'll be Christmas 
day ?”’ 

‘*T want no dinner, mother,’’ an- 
swered Phoebe ; ‘‘ 1 want no merryings. 
If you give me dinners and presents I 
know well it-ben’t acause you like me. 
I'll walk out and look at the sea and 
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think I’m dancing in a boat. That’s all 
the Christmasing I want.”’ 
‘Phebe, girl,’ said the farmer, 


‘*mother and I been turning it over, 
and we think you’d better go out of 
country. Sir Vincent’ll help you toa 
place in a shop, Sandside way. You 
can live there a decent widow woman, 
and [’ll help you with Tim’s schooling.” 

‘“*T never was one for sitting in 
shops,’’ said Phoebe, “and I ben’t a 
widow woman to begin it. If you and 
mother think I’ve disgraced you, you 
must just put up with it.” 

“Ay, and you did disgrace us, 
Phebe,” shouted Simon; ‘after all 
your breeding and going to parson’s 
church, and might have took service at 
the Heights and been wedded with 
Bence, — running off with that lout as 
was dirt to the likes of us. I can’t abear 
the sound of his outlandish name.” 

‘¢ You’ll have to put up with it,’’ said 
Pheebe. 
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Then Bill, who was better natured, 
made an attempt. ‘ I’m going to Sand- 
side early, Phoebe, to fetch my Bessie to 
mother’s plum-pudding. You’d better 
come too and get Bessie’s kin to find 
you a place. For your man’s coming 
out of the jail next week, and it ben’t 
decent for you to bide here longer.” 

‘‘ Being nearer concerned nor you, 
Bill,’ said Phoebe sharply, ‘‘ happen 
I’ve counted the days oftener and better 
nor you. Matt’s not coming out next 
week.”’ 

‘** You’ve gone astray, Phoebe, atween 
calendar and lunar, and don’t onder- 
stand how they reckon jailments. It’s 
hard enoff for decent folks unused to 
prison ways. But I’m right, for Simon 
asked last time he was in Uggle Grinby 
along of squire’s horse-fairing. We 
wasn’t going to have that man coming 
out of jail on us at onawares. And my 
Bessie’s mother <3 

‘*T don’t care that for your Bessie’s 
mother,”’ said Phoebe, snapping her fin- 
gers; ‘‘and Simon comes home that 
fuddled from Uggle Grinby, it’s a mir- 
acle Sir Vincent has a horse to his 
stable. I’d never believe nothing along 
of Simon learning it in Uggle Grinby. 
Now listen to me all of you, for I come 
up here to speak myself and not to hear 
talkings of what don’t concern none of 
you. Mother,” said Phebe, turning 
round and speaking in slightly quivering 
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lifting her hands in horror, “‘ you’re 
never going back to yon awful, drunken, 
fighting, swearing man !”’ 

‘‘T won’t hear a word agen him, 
mother,”’? said Pheebe ; ‘‘ no, I am not 
going back to him. I doan’t mean to 
live with him never no more. But all 
the Christmasing I’m going to have is 
to take him out of the jail and bring 
him home myself to Everwell Bay.” 

Mrs. Verrill burst into loud weeping 
again ; Simon shook his fist at his sister, 
and the farmer called out: “ Dll take 
all the work from you, Phebe, you 
gipsy ; you shan’t never com here agen 
if you let that man out of the jail on us 
at onawares.”’ 

But the girl did not listen. She was 
hurrying Tim home to his supper and 
his bed, restless in mind herself as she 
had not been since that evening long 
ago preceding her flight with Matt Lay- 
erick. Ah! how happy she had been 
then! What a joyous life she was 
going to have! How ready she had 
been to face the whole world with Matt 
by her side! And here she was, facing 
the world indeed, but without him. He 
had disappointed, offended her past 
bearing ; and now she meant to live 
with him no more. But she stood long 
to-night in the cold moonlight at her 
cottage door, absorbed in one strong, 
half delirious joy. She was going to 
see her Matt to-morrow. She would 





tones, ‘‘for all you’re vexed with me, | 


you'll have to help me to-morrow. I’ve 
a long, long way to fare, and I'll have 
to fare alone. Tim can’t never walk 
nine mile to Uggle Grinby and nine 
mile back. You’ll have to keep him ; 
and you'll let him have a sup of ale, 
mother, and a slice of Christmas pud- 
ding. And doan’t let them white-faced 
lambs of Simon’s bairns anger him. 
Mother, it’s not next week Matt Lav- 
erick’s coming out of the jail ; it’s to- 
morrow, Sunday, Christmas day. And 
I mean to meet him and walk back to 
Everwell with him myself.”’ 

Then arose a cry of furious dismay, at 
sound of which Pheebe crossed her 
arms on her breast and resumed her 
defiant attitude. 

** Lass!” exclaimed Mrs. Verrill, 


let him kiss her, — once, and they would 
\talk for a few minutes. It was long 
|since she had had that much happiness 
— long, very long. 

Next morning she rose before the 
sun, and put on her neatest inland Sun- 
day gown, her prim bonnet, and for the 
first time her tidy cotton gloves ; mean- 
ing Matt to see them all and to under- 
stand from them that her heart was still 
hard, and that she meant to live with 
him no more. An east wind was blow- 
ing and driving the waves furiously 
against the cliffs. Tim wanted to go 
and look at them, but his mother 
dragged his unwilling feet to the farm, 
and left him there. Then she trudged 
wearily the nine long miles to Uggle 
Grinby, through the bitter wind which 
‘occasionally flung lashing rain-drops 
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across her face. Though Phoebe was 
strong and tireless in work she was un- 
used to along tramp of this kind, and 
became footsore and exhausted, sick to 
death of her good clothes and Sunday 
boots. 

At last she reached the prison gates 
and rang the great clanging bell, and 
wished for little Tim to support her 
spirits ; for with all her pride Phebe 
was shy, and to-day full of unwonted 
nervousness. 

*¢ Matt Laverick, the fisher,’’ said 
Pheebe, in her best accent, ‘‘ he is com- 
ing out to-day, isn’t he ? How soon will 
it be? Will you tell him his Phebe’s 
awaiting ? And may I sit down a bit 
while I’m waiting, for I’ve come a long 
step ?”’ 

Prison warders are no doubt tender- 
hearted like other men. But Mr. Hors- 
fall was also a person of dignity, unused 
to free-and-easy requests from the 
prisoners’ friends. Moreover it was a 
grievance with him that he had to 
do any work on Christmas day; and 
Pheebe, thin, pale, and weary, did not 
look her best just then ; nor did she, in 
Mr. Horsfall’s opinion, wear her Sun- 
day clothes with the distinction of an 
Uggle Grinby female. So he regarded 
her with contempt, and made no effort 
to soften his reply : ‘‘ Sunday birds all 
released Saturday night ; man’s gone ;” 
and he banged the gate in Phceebe’s face 
and went back to his Christmas break- 
fast of hot tripe, leaving her outside 
with a great desolation in her heart. 

Poor Pheebe ! Nine weary miles and 
a parting from Tim, and all for naught. 
Matt was not here. He was free, and 
he had not come to her. Where was 
he? Had he gone to golden-haired Liz, 
who understood his fisher-ways, who 
was so ready with her kisses, in whose 
behalf he had fought and suffered ? 

After a long time she again set forth, 
slowly, homewards, through the driving 
gale. Weary Christmasing was this ! 

The farmhouse party were at dinner 
when Pheebe returned, all save Bill, 
whose chair by Sandside Bessie was 
empty. ‘*‘Come in, my lass, come in ! ” 
cried the farmer, jolly under the influ- 
ence of Christmas cheer and a foaming 
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beer-jug. ‘‘ You’ve been on a goose’s 
chase, but a cut from a goose’s wing ’Il 
settle you. Don’t stand there like a 
scarecrow, or neighbor . Bartholomew 
here will never believe you war the 
prettiest lass inland till you runned off 
with a drunken boatman.”’ 

‘* He’ll never be so fond of the drink 
as you, father,’ said Phoebe, “nor it 
never made him impudent. I want no 
geese with you. Give me my Tim, 
mother, and let me go.” 

Mrs. Verrill rose, looking frightened 
and uncertain. ‘Go on, Eliza,” she 
said; and Eliza muttered: ‘*Go on, 
mother,’’ and looked away from her sis- 
ter, cramming her mouth as if resolved 
not to utter another word. ‘ Phebe, 
lass,”’ said Mrs. Verrill, ‘it warn’t my 
fault, but Tim’s that contrairy and 
spiteful, thar’s no doing with him. He 
wouldn’t come to dinner nor for plum- 
pudding nor nothing, but must needs 
run off a-playing by hisself.’’ 

Phoebe turned away apathetically. 
Tim was, no doubt, in the yard throw- 
ing stones at the fowl. But Fanny, her 
mouth full almost as Eliza’s, called out, 
‘* Bill’s gone to seek him,” in a hasty 
tone which told the mother Tim’s loss 
was less recent than Mrs. Verrill had 
led her to suppose. She faced them 
again. ‘‘ And you’re all a-feasting there 
and looking at father drinking,’ she 
said, ‘‘and you don’t know where my 
Tim is! You’re lucky, mother, if your 
pretty lass ever darkens your doors 
agen.”’ 

‘“‘We didn’t none of us want your 
brat,’’ cried Simon, who had had a good 
pull at the ale too. ‘ He’s like his 
father—a fighting, swearing, spitting 
tom-cat of a devil, like Matt Laverick.”’ 

**Doan’t you be taking Matt Laver- 
ick’s name in your mouth,”’ said Pheebe ; 
‘*you hadn’t the courage to fight him 
when you were lads, Simon, and I 
greatly misdoubt your having the cour- 
age now.” 

And she went out to find her Tim, 
not anxiously, but a little crossly, for 
she was very weary. Tim, however, 
was not in the yard with the fowl ; nor 
in the shed with the cows; nor in the 
glenside cottage ; nor on the hill with 
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the sheep. Nor was he making mud- 
pies by the beck, nor looking for his 
da’s sails from the cliff. Phoebe was so 
tired that she could not believe in his 
disappearance. It was some stupidity 
of her own that she could not find him. 
She quickened her steps, however, and 
began to feel sick at heart. 


IV. 

PHBE went to the Heights, for Tim 
had twice ere now got into the garden, 
and amused himself pulling the choicest 
flowers. But he was not there to-day, 
nor by the housekeeper’s fire ; nor had 
any one seen him roaming through the 
park. 

‘*Why, dear me! it’s Phebe Ver- 
rill!’ cried Miss Leicester, who always 
on Christmas day was overflowing with 
good-will and nervous importance, and 
who was now engaged in bearing a mag- 
nificent cake to the servants. ‘* My 
good girl, what’s the matter?’ And 
she asked all sorts of needless questions. 
though Phcebe was on thorns to con- 
tinue her search, and her patience soon 
dissolved into incivility. ‘* Now, Pheebe, 
I know exactly what you had better 
do,’’ said Miss Leicester, taking the un- 
willing mother to the drawing-room, 
and seating her on a spring chair, which 
gave Pheebe an alarming sense of inse- 
curity. ‘* You just trust yourself to me, 
will you ?”’ 

‘* Anything in reason, miss,’’ said 
Pheebe, trying to be meek ; ‘‘ so long as 
it’s for finding Matt Laverick’s pretty 
Tim.” 

‘* He is pretty,’ said Miss Leicester, 
with a vague recollection of a little 
brown, active body running at Phoebe’s 
feet like a foal beside its mother; and 
then she went off into a siding about 
some socks she proposed to knit for him, 
if Pheebe could select a color she liked 
from some specimens of wool on the 
table. 

‘** Miss, will you tell me how to look 
for my little Tim ?” said Pheebe. 

** Oh, to be sure, I was forgetting! ” 
said the kind lady, taking Phoebe’s hand 
in hers, and then lamenting over her 
tired appearance after her walk to Uggle 
Grinby, and saying she could have told 
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her about the Sunday prisoners being 
released on Saturday. ‘‘ But yes!” 
added Miss Leicester hastily, seeing 
Phebe try to struggle out of the soft 
chair, ‘‘ about Tim, this is what I pro- 
pose: I’ll send a message to James, the 
groom, who is a most good-natured man, 
and I think must have quite finished 
his dinner by this time, and he will look 
about for you ; and you must stay here 
and get a good rest, and I’ll order up 
some meat and pudding, for you must 
be dreadfully hungry. What are you 
doing ?’’ asked Miss Leicester, for with 
flashing eyes Phoebe was making her 
way to the door, hardly pausing to say : 
‘¢ Miss, I see now why you wasn’t mar- 
rying woman. No man in his senses 
would want you to mother his children. 
My Tim’s lost and out in the cold and 
the storm and the rain, and you talk of 
wool-patterns, and setting in chairs, and 
eating pudding. Let me be, miss. 
You don’t know how to help me.” 

Poor Miss Leicester, who was only 
thirty-two, was much offended, and a 
little distressed by her failure. ‘‘ Dear! 
dear!”’ she said ; ‘* how curiously rude 
the lower orders are! ”’ 

Pheebe returned to the farm, bewil- 
dered by her want of success. ‘ Oh, 
mother, mother!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Why 
did you let him go out? I can’t find 
him anywhere.”’ 

Knowing they were in fault the wor- 
thy folk were cross. ‘‘ You should 
never have had a brat with fisher-blood 
in him,’ said the farmer. ‘ You 
shouldn’t have gone after that rascal 
scamp this morning when we told you 
’twas the wrong day, and then you 
wouldn’t have lost your brat.”’ 

‘Eh, Pheebe, dear!” said her moth- 
er. ‘It’s Christmas, and he’s in his 
liquor. Don’t you mind him.”’ 

‘¢ You all think it,’’? said Pheebe, ‘‘ so 
it don’t hurt me much for father to say 
it. But I’m not going to do without 
my Tim. It’ud be righter for you and 
Eliza and Fanny to stop your merrying, 
and come and find him, for you prom- 
ised to keep him safe and you haven’t 
done it.” 

‘Eh, dear!’ said Eliza, tired as 
people are apt to be on Christmas even- 
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ing. ‘Bill’s been seeking this three 
hour ; and it’s nigh church time. You’re 
so full of Christmas, Phoebe, you’ve 
forgot it’s the Sabbath.”’ 

** Mother!” cried Phebe, ‘‘ you’ve 
had children, if Eliza hasn’t. How can 
you sit thar and let her talk to me so? ”’ 

‘* My dear! my dear!” sobbed the 
poor fat woman, taking off her cap, ‘‘I 
do feel for you. I'll come and help you. 
But I’m not good at climbing, Phebe, 
and if I come someun ’ll have to walk 
aside me, or I’ll be breaking my neck, 
and that won’t comfort you for Tim, my 
dear, will it? Fanny, fetch me my 
bonnet. Not the best ’un. I doubt I 
must give up church for to-night. And 
fetch your own, girls, for shame! It’s 
becoming to help Pheebe this time.”’ 

Meantime Pheebe flew off to the lodge, 
thinking that her eldest brother could 
assist her better than any one, if he 
only would. 

“¢Simon, ’twas yon flour-faced lad of 
yourn that angered him. Are you no 
going to help me, when I’ve been walk- 
ing since five o’clock, and have naught 
but troubles in my heart ?” 

** Phoebe,” said Simon didactically, 
for he was a little fuddled, ‘‘ your trou- 
bles is all of your own hatching. I 
suppose Tim has gone into the sea. 
Most all the bad comes out of that and 
find its way back agen. I never were 
one for dieting on fish, and mother’s 
goose ’ud have digested a deal better if 
she hadn’t prelooded it with that great 
hulking cod. It’s like Matt Laverick, 
hard to swallow, and harder still to 
forget.”’ 

‘“‘I’m going to church, Phebe,” said 
the prim sister-in-law. ‘* You’d better 
come too, and pray that your son may 
be kept from the paths of the de- 
stroyer.”’ 

“Deed, and if I’d prayed agen the 
destroyer this morning,”’ said Pheebe, 
“God wouldn’t have let the bairn near 
you. Won’t nobody help me? I have 
naught but Tim left, and you were all 
proud of me once, and now you won’t 
none of you help me ! ” 

The greater part of the family did 
turn out after this, with much grumbling 
among themselves, The farmer was 
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struggled hither and thither for a short 
while, retracing his steps, and looking 
in obvious places where he had looked 
before. At last he stumbled back to 
the parlor fire, whither his poor, fat 
wife had also returned, very tired, very 
unhappy, and only able to cry. Farmer 
Verrill took some more beer, and then 
said oracularly, in somewhat thickened 
tones : ‘‘ Yon Matt Laverick’s come out 
of jail, and he ha’n’t come after Pheebe. 
Happen she’s done with him. Yon 
Tim’s lost. It’s quicker nor scarlet 
fever, and not catching. Happen she’s 
done with him. She’s a fine lass yet. 
Happen we’re done with they Laver- 
icks. And the tailor’s a single man 
still.’ 

‘¢ Eh, Johnnie, dear ! ’’ cried his wife, 
‘“‘don’t, for God’s sake, talk of that 
fashion to Phebe, or you’ll drive her 
clean out of her senses. She’ll be jump- 
ing into the sea once they Lavericks be 
done with.” 

‘*She’s a fine lass,’? repeated the 
father, shaking his head regretfully. 

The fact then was now recognized ; 
Tim was lost. An active, clever boy, 
who knew his way about, something 
must have happened to him, or he 
would long ago have been safe by his 
mother’s fire. Every one had believed 
in his spontaneous return, and for a 
good while even Pheebe was not fright- 
ened ; to hunt about for her naughty 
child had seemed merely the culminat- 
ing point of her day’s misfortunes. But 
now alarm rose in her breast, and she 
sickened with vague apprehension. 

Phoebe wandered alone. The helpers 
were too slow for her, felt with her too 
little. Because she was in the depths, 
every one was to-day courageous to 
chide her and to point the moral of her 
woe. And they were apathetic in the 
search, first telling her lightly that Tim 
was safe to return, then changing their 
tune, shaking their heads, and assuring 
her further search was useless. For 
the feeling was strong that Matt Laver- 
ick and Tim, the visible sign of her 
passion for the fisherman, were a dis- 
grace to her; much better expunged 
together from her life ; or, perhaps, it 
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was only because it was Sunday and 
Christmas day combined, and folk were 
too comfortable in their homes, and 
tight packed in their stomachs, and reli- 
gious in their souls, to have any loose 
sympathy about them. Another day 
the search might have been a not un- 
pleasant diversion ; to-night there were 
other things on hand, and spiced ale is 
pleasant, and stories round a Christmas 
fire. 

‘* My good woman,”’ said Sir Vincent, 
when in her wandering Phebe met him 
and his eldest son, ‘‘ I hear Laverick is 
at large again; you must trust us to 
defend you from him. From what I 
learn, I am driven to the opinion that 
there was irregularity in your wedding. 
Perhaps we can get you clear of him 
altogether and free to marry some steady 
fellow, who deserves such a pretty wife, 
—and who has repented now,” added 
the baronet, for propriety’s sake. 

“Sir,” said Pheebe, offended, ‘* I’m 
onused to hear no one but Matt Laver- 
ick make remarks on my prettiness, and 
I will not bear it from no one. And 
you'll not go meddling with my mar- 
riage, which was regular enoff for me. 
If you like to help me to find my 
Tim, you may do that. I want naught 
else.” 

Sir Vincent, feeling snubbed, excused 
himself, and went to church to sleep off 
the effects of his plum-pudding. Mr. 
Charles lingered a moment. ‘ Mrs. 
Laverick,”’ said the young gentleman, 
‘“*T’ve been searching this two hours, 
and I won’t go home till I’ve found the 
little beggar. Don’t be too much fright- 
ened.’’ Mr. Charles was the kindest 
creature in the world, but he was a little 
lazy ; Phoebe did not trust him much, 
and she searched on alone. 

For the third time she descended the 
cliff. It was dark now; she could hardly 
feel her steps, and the boom of the 
waves drowned her voice. Inher heart 
was always the dull, aching misery 
about Matt. Where was he? O God! 
where was he? He had deserted her ; 
would he now grow really bad? ‘ Hap- 
pen I done it myself,’’ groaned Phebe. 
‘* Happen I drove Matt Laverick to 
her.” 
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She looked in at the window of her old 
home. Could he be there ? It was all 
bare, silent, and dark, as it had been 
during Matt’s imprisonment. She 
looked in at the beer-house, her head 
bent and her heart fluttering. Neverin 
the old days had she fetched Matt from 
the beer-house, having a serene con- 
fidence that he would come home when 
he was ready, and that unless he in- 
tended it himself (as he sometimes did) 
no one could make him drunk. But 
to-night—if she found him in the 
beer-house to-night, just out of prison, 
drinking would be no good sign in Matt 
Laverick. But he was not there ; nor 
had Tim been found in the cold and the 
rain, and brought in to warm himself at 
the fire. She turned away. 

The stormy tide was going down, and 
Pheebe groped her way as far as was 
possible towards her old haunts. ‘ Tim, 
Tim, where are thee? My bairn, my 
bairn, where are thee ?”’? she moaned 
despairingly. 

And then a loud, girlish laugh from 
behind startled her. She turned, shud- 
dering to find herself not alone on the 
deserted shore. It was some minutes 
before she perceived Liz Laverick close 
under the cliff and almost hidden in the 
dark shadow; Liz Laverick, keeping 
merry Christmas, and chaffing with a 
fisherman of course. Phcebe’s head 
reeled. Was it Matt? Was it her lad, 
Matt Laverick, whom she had driven 
from her? It wanted but this to end 
her day of woe; to see Matt and his 
cousin together, oblivious of Tim and of 
her. 

Pheebe was too much crushed and 
weakened to spring forward and con- 
front the pair, perhaps tearing out Liz’s 
bonny blue eyes and golden curls, as 
on another day instinct might have 
prompted her to do. To-night she was 
only conscious that the great sea was 
at her feet, and that for many a broken 
heart peace and comfort were waiting 
in its waves. No place was left in the 
world for her. She was hated by her 
kin ; her child was lost, and Matt Lav- 
erick wanted her no more. 

Liz caught sight of the wanderer, for 
behind the man’s compliments and her 
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own merriment she had heard the de- 
spairing cry. With bare sure feet she 
ran across the seaweed to learn what 
was the matter. ‘* Why, heart alive! 
it’s Phoebe ! ”’ cried the girl. 

For a moment the rival beauties 
stared at each other in silence, and all 
the dumb anguish of a stricken animal 
shone in Pheebe’s eyes. 

‘*There’s naught happed to your 
man, Phoebe, is thar?” asked Liz, 
rather doubtfully. 

*“*T don’t know naught about him ! ”’ 
groaned Pheebe. ‘‘ Oh, Liz, Liz, haven’t 
you seen him?’ Her proud heart 
swelled as she asked the question, but 
not pride itself was so strong now as 
the desire to learn something about 
Matt. 

** No, I ha’n’t seen him,” said Liz ; 
*‘but I made sure he warn’t far off. 
He’ll never go far off while you’re 
about, Pheebe. There, woman, don’t, 
don’t cry. Don’t go breaking yourself 
like this. Matt Laverick’s a good lad. 
He’ll come back, if only to look after 
mother and me, let alone you, Phebe. 
Go home to your Tim, and I’ll step up 
and tell you when I see him.”’ 

Liz Laverick’s despised, merry coun- 
tenance was all overflowing with sym- 
pathy and kindliness. She had hold of 
Phcebe’s arm and was trying to drag 
her shorewards away from the waves. 
Pheebe heard very little of what she 
said. She had been quite unnerved by 
the revulsion of feeling when she 
learned that Liz knew no more of Matt 
than she did herself. ‘‘ Liz,’’ she sobbed 
at last, her head sinking on the girl’s 
shoulder, ‘‘ I’ve lost my Tim. I can’t 
find him anywhere.” 

‘* Heart alive!” cried Liz. After a 
minute she jumped up and clapped 
her hands. ‘ Well! well!” she said, 
‘“¢‘don’t be seeking him in the sea, 
Phoebe. Come ashore and I’ll help you. 
I’m a great girl for finding bairns. 
Have you looked in the cavern round 
point? He’s a handy climber, Tim is. 
Never fear no more, woman! We’ll 
find him.” 

‘Come | come!” said Phebe, cling- 
ing to Liz. But she was bewildered 
and half unconscious. After a moment 
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she stopped as if rooted to the ground, 
and the girl could not draw her away. 

‘* Pheebe,”’ said Liz, ‘“‘ you’re dead 
beat. Sit you down. I'll bring him 
sharp to you, if he’s inthe cave. If he 
isn’t, I’ll turn out the lads. There’s a 
many to seek, you know. No boats out 
to-night. And there’s none wouldn’t 
do a turn for Matt Laverick’s bairn, let 
alone for your bright eyes, Phoebe — 
and happen for mine, too! ”’ 

Pheebe’s senses were returning with 
hope, and the girl’s last phrase quick- 
ened them. ‘* You may seek yourself, 
Liz Laverick,”’ she said stiffly, ‘‘ but I 
don’t want no rousing of the lads along 
of my eyes nor of yourn neither.”? Then 
her head drooped again and with a great 
sob she added, “If I can’t find him, 
Liz, [ll just die in the sea, for I’ve 
nothing else to live for.” 

Liz thought she was going to cry too ; 
but just then a splash of oars reached 
her quick ears, and she moved aside a 
little to listen. At a short distance 
from the scar, tossing like a cork and 
like to be swamped by every wave, a 
small boat appeared on the moonlit 
track before the two women. 

‘* Hey !’ shouted Liz, springing upon 
a fallen boulder, where she caught the 
light on her cotton frock, her round 
face, and thick curls, pulled down and 
tossed about by the rough hands of 
Charlie Sims, the fisherman. ‘* Hey! ”’ 
she cried, waving her arms beckoningly, 
a picturesque, startling figure in the 
bright moonlight. 

Pheebe, bent, ghastly, shuddering, 
stood below her in the shade, her hands 
pressed against her heart, her breast 
heaving with quick sobs. At Liz Laver- 
ick’s loud call, she started and looked 
up, terrified and confused. ‘“Is_ it 
Tim?” she whispered apprehensively. 
Then repeated with sudden vehemence, 
“Liz! Liz! answerme! Is it Tim?” 
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Vv. 


THEY stood together alone upon the 
beach, Matt Laverick and his wife ; and 





Pheebe had forgotten her child. The 


‘surf roared and thundered at their feet, 


dashing the cold spray in their faces. 
Words were possible only between the 
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fall of the waves, and for long no words | 
were spoken. Pheebe clasped her hands | 
on his arm, and Matt held her because 
she seemed tottering and weak ; and he 
looked at her and wondered. Liz, un- 
noticed by Matt, forgotten by Phebe, 
and much astonished by the silence and 
the desperate air of the couple, had 
hurried away to seek the missing child. 
Husband and wife were alone; and 
there was that in Matt Laverick’s air 
which frightened Pheebe. ‘* You didn’t 
come, lad, last night, when you left the 
prison,’’ said she falteringly. 

‘¢ Lass, you didn’t welcome me afore, 
and I’d best keep away from you now,”’ 
said Matt. ‘* Whatare thee doing here, 
Phebe, and no by the fire with Tim, 
forgetting thy lad as were prisoned? ”’ 

““Oh, Matt, Matt!’’ cried Phoebe, 
remembering. ‘“Tim’s run away! 
He’s lost. I can’t find him anywhere ! ” 

**You’ve lost my Tim?” said Matt 
fiercely, dropping her arm and stepping 
back from her. ‘‘ Lost my Tim? Were 
you merry-making, Phoebe, and forgot 
him?” 

“Oh, won’t you help find him, 
Matt?’’ implored the woman. ‘I 
must walk on and on, but I can’t see 
for crying, and happen if you’ll come 
too, we’ll find him together.”’ 

‘You wouldn’t let Tim kiss his da 
many a day when I called to him ; hap- 
pen Tim has forgotten his da by now,” 
said Matt. 

““Oh, lad, don’t scold me now! I 
can’t find him. Won’t you help me 
to find my little Tim?” groaned Pheebe, 
taking his arm and pulling him on. 

‘“* Lass,” said Matt presently, ‘‘ when 
[ left the prison I come straight home, 
thinking happen you’d be come back 
too, or take some notice of me. You 
didn’t. But I, —I minded last Christ- 
mas when we were together ; and so I 
went out in yon old bit boat I built for 
thee ; and kept my Christmas with her, 
— most all I had left of thee. And thee 
warn’t thinking of me,’ cried Matt, 
with indignant emphasis, ‘“‘and thee 
hast lost my Tim. I thought thee’d 
have cared for Matt Laverick’s Tim, 
anyhow, Pheebe. It seems I hadn’t 
oughter trusted thee.”’ 
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He walked on with long, quick strides, 
leaving Phoebe to struggle after him as 
best she could. ‘Come on, lass, come 
on,’ said Matt, pausing and looking 
back at her ; ‘‘ don’t waste time crying. 
Them eyes was never meant for crying. 
I'll find thy Tim ; but I’m thinking I'll 
keep him myself this time. You can 
go back to your inland folk and be 
merry with them.”’ 

‘Oh, Matt! don’t speak to me so,” 
moaned Phoebe ; ‘‘don’t be so angry 
with me.”’ 

He waited for her; then took her 
roughly by the elbow and led her on. 
A long way it seemed to her, over rock 
and sand and pebble, loose shale weary- 
ing to the foot, slippery seaweeds with 
streamlets bubbling among them, huge 
boulder-stones as hard in the uncertain 
light to evade as to surmount. They 
wandered vaguely, finding no trace of 
the child. 

‘* Matt, was they kind to thee in 
jail?’ whispered Phoebe at last. 

‘¢ Maybe.”’ 

‘¢ Had you bread enoff, and a sup of 
drink whiles? ”’ 

** Maybe. Ican’ttell. It’s long since 
thee cared about my bread and my 
drink, Pheebe.”’ 

‘Don’t say it, Matt, that I didn’t 
care,’’ said Phoebe. 

They were ascending now, for the 
tide had not yet uncovered the rocks at 
the point, and the breakers were beating 
against the great buttress below their 
steps. The path, a mere track used by 
the jet-seekers, was steep and difficult, 
zigzagging up half-way to the plateau 
above, and there skirting the face of 
the cliff almost perpendicular to the 
waves. It was a dangerous place. At 
one spot the rock was cloven by a far- 
reaching, narrow fissure, and as each 
wave burst against the cliff it sent a 
foaming eddy up this long chasm in 
which the water continually seethed 
and boiled. Following the path you 
had to jump nearly three feet from 
ledge to ledge of jutting rocks which 
did their best to form a natural bridge ; 
but the ravine widened below and on 
calm days could be entered by a boat. 
Pheebe and Matt in the old time had 
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made their way in sometimes, and had 
laughed at the hollow echo of their 
voices as they lingered in the shade, 
their boat rocking gently on the green 
wavelets, while they gazed at the stain- 
less sky and saw the shining gulls wing 
their way over the narrow gorge, heed- 
less of the happy human creatures be- 
low. 

To-night Pheebe sank abruptly on the 
path, before they reached this dangerous 
chasm. The moon just now was hid- 
den and there was little use in seeking 
anything, while the gloom aggravated 
the dangers of the path. Phebe sat on 
a jutting rock and Matt stretched him- 
self on the ground beside her while they 
waited for returning light. 

** Matt,”’ said Pheebe in a low voice, 
‘*T never meant for them to prison thee, 
lad ; it was none of my doing.”’ 

** Ay, lass, but it was. Phebe,” said 
Matt, rising on his elbow and looking at 
her, ‘“‘ have you forgot the times when 
we were together first? When thou 
come fishing with me, and we walked 
together on the scar, and sat by the fire 
Sundays, and minded our courting? and 
thee had left thy inland place, and thy 
fine gowns, and thy speaking way thou 
had larned at school, to come and bide 
down here with me? And thee were 
the prettiest lass in all the Bay, Phebe, 
and I loved thee. And I’d have loved 
thee the same when thee war old and 
ugly, and couldn’t sing, nor run, nor go 
seafaring no more. And I thought thou 
loved me like that, and that we’d have 
been together to the end and have lain 
together within sound of the waves, and 
have felt the sun shining on us, thee 
and me,and Tim to come afterus. But 
I doubt I were wrong, lass, and thee 
have never rightly loved the sea, nor 
the sun, nor thy fisher-lad; or thou 
wouldn’t have left me like this.” 

‘“‘It was not I that forgot the old 
times, Matt. It was not I that done 
it.” ’ 

‘*You left me, Phcebe, and all for 
why ? Acause I was a bit free with yon 
yellow-curled lass of my own kin, as I’d 
known since I were born, and laughed 
with times, and who wouldn’t give me 
the tackle without a kiss for luck, that 
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were no harm from her own kin ; but 
never coorted, nor went companying 
with, nor thought of aside thee, 
Phebe.”’ 

‘*It weren’t not the first time, Matt,”’ 
said Phoebe, her voice shaking. ‘I 
borne a deal from thatlass. I had bade 
you take heed, Matt, and you wouldn’t 
hearken tome! ”’ 

‘* Never coorted, nor went company- 
ing with,’’ repeated Matt, ‘* nor thought 
of aside Pheebe. I loved thee, lass. 
The yellow-curled lass were good for an 
hour, and a joke, and happen a kiss ; 
but thee war my heart’s treasure, 
Pheebe ! ”’ 

“Thou didn’t say so then, Matt. 
Thou said wicked things of that girl 
and of me.”’ 

‘*Acause thou had angered me, 
Pheebe. I would have told thee after- 
wards but thou wouldn’t speak with me. 
And then they clapped me in prison, 
which never come to none of my kin 
afore. It would never have been if 
thou had stood by me ; but folk are aye 
ready to speak agen a lad what has 
quarrelled with his lass; and they 
thought, as you had no call to think, 
Phebe, that I war after Liz that day for 
my own sake, and not saving her from 
that saucy rascal, Bob Smurthwaite, 
who deserved all he got, though I didn’t 
give it him with that intent. Sir Vin- 
cent, he up and said I war a trothless 
scoundrel, who had driven his own lass 
off, and she the prettiest in the Bay, to 
go after the other wenches and get fight- 
ing for them. It warn’t for me, Phebe, 
to say it war thy fault, and thou had left 
me of thy own doing ; and all for noth- 
ing but a black, jealous temper and a 
few words atween us that oughter been 
healed right off by a kiss. And thee 
war the treasure of my heart, Pheebe.”’ 

** Matt! Matt! I didn’t think much 
of the fighting. Thou wast given to 
fighting, Matt. I didn’t think they’d 
prison thee for fighting. And now, lad 
—and now—I doubt thou don’t love 
me any more ?”’ said Phebe. 

“* Lass, I don’t believe thou knows 
what a man like me means by love or 
thou wouldn’t be aye doubting me. But 
it can’t be the same now. You wouldn’t 
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speak with me afore, and now I been in 
prison, I don’t blame thee so much 
now, lass. Happen I wouldn’t make it 
up with a jail-man myself, if I were a 
woman.”’ 

‘““No, lad,” said Phoebe, trembling 
and drawing closer to him, ‘‘I would 
never have left thee acause of that, 
never. Matt, wilt thou come right 
away from here —to Yarmouth, maybe, 
where folk don’t know us? I’d come 
with thee there, and I’d work my arms 
out of their pits for thee there.” 

‘No, lass,’? said Matt roughly, “I 
won’t leave this place. I won’t have it 
said Matt Laverick was druv away from 
his home for Liz, nor for no woman in 
the world. If thou won’t come down to 
me in the old cottage where Tim were 
born, I’ll just do without thee.’”’ He 
spoke angrily, and rising, turned his 
back on her. The moon had brightened 
and he moved on without another word 
to seek the child. But something caught 
his eye, and stopping short he turned 
again suddenly to face his wife ; ‘* Tim 
didn’t wear shoon, did he, Phebe ?” 
said the man. 

Pheebe gave a little cry of ecstasy, 
starting to her feet. ‘* Matt, Matt! 
we have found him! It is his shoe! 
He can’t be far now. Oh lad, lad, 
leave me and run forhim! Run!” 

But Matt remembered the chasm with 
the boiling flood below, and he frowned 
as he quickened his steps. ‘‘ You had 
no call to be putting shoon on my Tim, 
Pheebe,”’ said the fisherman shortly ; 
and stopped on the edge of the gorge, 
lying down and listening to the advanc- 
ing and retreating of the flushed waters. 

His fear communicated itself to 
Pheebe. ‘ Lad, what are thee doing ?” 
she said. ‘‘Come on and look for our 
Tim. He can’t be far away now.” 
Then a deadly faintness came over her 
and she reeled and closed her eyes. 
‘Matt! Matt!” she cried wildly, 
‘thou don’t think he’s fallen in ? ”’ 

The man rose and looked at her; 
then led her back a few steps and 
seated her. ‘* Lass, I can’t tell. It 
looks like the t’other shoe down there 
on the rock ; happen it ben’t, but I’ve 
got to go and see.” 
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Without pausing for a reply, he began 
cautiously to clamber down the rocky 
side of the fissure, towards the foaming 
flood below. After a few minutes 
Pheebe collected herself, and staggered 
again to the edge of the gorge, her eyes 
wild with terror. 

** Pheebe,”’ called Matt from below, 
‘* go back to where I put you, or you'll 
anger me.”’ 

‘“*Matt! Matt!’? she screamed, 
‘**thou’ll be drowned. If he’s fallen in 
—if little Tim has fallen in, we can’t 
help it! Matt, we cannot help it! 
Come back, Matt! Oh, lad, come 
back ! 

** Lass,’”’ shouted Matt angrily, paus- 
ing in his descent, ‘if thou don’t obey 
me and go back to where I put thee, I 
won’t save thy Tim.” 

He waited, frowning, till she had 
obeyed, hanging in mid-air. Phebe 
crouched on the edge of the path, 
clutching her hair with both hands, and 
swaying backwards and forwards like 
one in a frenzy. And the east wind 
whistled and screamed round the point, 
against which the waves beat cease- 
lessly ; and in the abyss the flood boiled 
and swirled and gurgled as it rose and 
fell; and water met water hurled in 
vain fury from side to side of the gorge. 
Phoebe thought the whole heaven was 
bowing and darkening and thundering 
at her ; in her brain was a roar of many 
billows louder than ever was the voice 
of earthly sea. It seemed hours before 
Matt came back to her ; yet the bright 
moon was still shining and the Christ- 
mas bells were still ringing 1n the vil- 
lage steeple above the cliff, their voice 
clear and distant, swelling in the pauses 
of the storm. Slowly Matt mounted and 
rejoined her. Phoebe stared at him with 
meaningless eyes, and he kept silence 
bending over her. 

“Matt! Matt! thou doan’t think 
he’s drowned?” she shrieked sud- 
denly, throwing up her arms. 

Then the man knelt beside her, his 
arms round her waist, kissing her cold, 
clenched hands and icy brow. ‘ Phoebe, 
my lass! my lass! I don’t see how a 
little chap could have fallen down there 
on a night like this without being 
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drowned! AndI have found this, lass, 
and nought else.”’ 

She took the little drenched hat me- 
chanically, and leaned her head on 
Matt’s shoulder without a word. 

‘** Poor lass ! Poor lass ! ’? murmured 
the fisherman. ‘* Happen he never fell 
in at all! Happen I’ll find him for thee 
yet. Come home with me, Phebe, 
come home. Thee can’t go back to yon 
inland place without thy Tim. Come 
home ; and I’ll go seek him for thee 
agen. Happen he never fell in at all, 
Pheebe, my lass ! my lass ! ” 

But it was long before Phoebe moved 
or spoke. She lay motionless in his 
arms, like one dazed and crushed. At 
last she raised her head and said bro- 
kenly: ‘* Matt, thou art thinking one 
thing thou needn’t. I didn’t know 
they’d let thee out yester-eve ; and I 
went this morning to the prison to meet 
thee and bring thee home. Tim 
couldn’t have walked all them miles ; 
he war a little un. AndI put him with 
mother and she lost him. And now 
we’ll never see him no more, Matt, thee 
norme. But he couldn’t have walked 
so far, lad ; and I went to meet thee.”’ 

‘*Phoebe, my lass, my lass!” said 
Matt, bowing his head on hers and 
crushing her to his heart. 


VI. 

HE raised her, and half leading, half 
carrying, he brought her slowly down 
the steep path, across the slippery rocks, 
along the beach where the cobles were 
drawn up for Sunday. They moved 
silently through the hamlet to the bat- 
tered cottage where had been their 
home. 

A knot of men were standing round 
the beer-house, and among them Liz 
Laverick, looking flushed and excited 
as she told of Tim’s disappearance. 
‘‘He’s but a bairn,’’ she was saying, 
‘“‘and you all thought deals of Matt 
Laverick and his lass. You wouldn’t 
have the bairn starved with cold, the 
day his da comes home? I'll never 
speak a word to one of you men agen if 
you won’t come seek Matt Laverick’s 
little Tim.”’ 

And then they all turned, and watched, 
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half curiously, half fearfully, as Matt 
Laverick himself passed by, with his 
lass faint and staggering, clinging to 
him and weeping. ‘ Don’t let them 
speak to me, Matt,’’ she murmured, ‘I 
couldn’t bear to tell any one that thy 
Tim is drowned.”’ 

He pushed them away roughly ; even 
Liz Laverick, who had at once sprung 
forward to help her kinsman in support- 


ing the exhausted and heartbroken 
Phebe. Matt unlocked the cottage 


door, and brought her into the room 
with its cracked wall and mud floor, 
which all smelt damp and brine-washed. 
He put her in the one armchair, beside 
which was Tim’s long disused wooden 
cradle. She dropped her face on her 
hands and neither stirred nor spoke as 
Matt groped about till he had found 
some damp firewood, and with shaking 
fingers, the tears running down his 
own brown face, had made a faint and 
flickering blaze. 

Then he went out, and Pheebe dream- 
ily heard him summon Liz and send her 
to the beer-house for such food as was 
at this hour procurable. The fire and 
the candle flickered and sputtered ; the 
mice came out of their holes unfright- 
ened by the noiseless woman who had 
returned to them; the moon shone 
through the casement, making strange, 
slanting bars of light across the floor, 
and bathing in its cold rays Phcebe’s 
bent figure, her drooping head, and 
frigid hands convulsively clutching her 
dress. She was faint and heartbroken 
and bereaved ; conscious of little more 
than of one thing, that Matt was with her 
and would care for her. Neither power 
nor energy was left to the poor thing ; 
she could only wait motionless till his 
return. How long he delayed she knew 
not ; when at last he entered a long, 
low groan burst from her lips, and she 
stretched out her arms to him without 
looking up. Matt had brought no food ; 
he did not heed his fire which had gone 
out. Meeting Liz outside with a loaf 
and a jug in her hands, he had pushed 
her aside, saying, ‘* Wait a bit, wench,”’ 
and had slammed the door on her. He 
entered and stood over Phebe, kissing 
her hair, and holding her hands in his, 
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‘‘ Lass,”’ he said, with tears in his voice, 
‘‘is it only acause thee’s in sorrow thee 
has come home to me, or would thee 
have come any way? Would thee stay 
now if thee were happy agen ?”’ 

“T can’t think of happiness, Matt,”’ 
mourned Phebe, “when my Tim is 
drowned. But I must stay with thee 
to-night, lad ; I can’t do without thee. 
Thou’lt have to forgive me everything 
and let me stay.”’ 

‘Then thee wouldn’t stay if thee 
warn’t sad, Phoebe? I’m afeared of 
thee, lass. But rise up and come out 
with me now, forI have something to 
show thee.” 

‘‘T can’t gono further to-night, Matt,” 
she answered faintly, sinking back in 
her chair, and looking at him with sad, 
imploring eyes. 

Matt replied with some excitement : 
‘*But I will have thee come, Pheebe. 
Don’t thee sit thar disputing, lass, but 
rise up and come out with me as I 
bid thee.”? Matt was peremptory and 
Phoebe had to obey. He put his right 
arm round her, and holding her left 
hand in his stooped over her as they 
walked. Liz saw them in great aston- 
ishment; then, as they took no notice 
of her, she went into the cottage, blew 
up the fire, set on the kettle, and pre- 
pared the frugal meal. 

Matt Laverick led Phoebe round to 
the back of the cottage, where was a 
great pile of fishing-nets, and where in 
the old days she had been used to sit 
working and singing, watching for the 
russet sail of the Homeward Bound, 
and playing with Tim, who rolled and 
kicked at her feet. And here now, ina 
nest among the nets lay the good dog 
Bo’sun, very thin and aged after six 
months’ living on his wits, but awake 
and bright-eyed, and ready to wag his 
tail as his master laid a hand on his 
head, though too full of responsibility 
to stir. Bo’sun had a treasure there 
among the nets, and was lying close to 
it to keep it warm and safe from the 
peeling wind, letting his hot, quick 
breath blow upon it, and now and then 
bending his shaggy head to lick the 
thing he had found, and brought home 
in safety to the place where his master 





was sure to come. And here Pheebe 
found it, the good dog’s treasure — Matt 
Laverick’s little Tim. 

His clothes were torn and soaked ; 
on his sturdy arm were the marks of 
the big dog’s teeth ; but his eyes were 
fast shut in sound, childish slumber, 
his breath came soft and regular, his 
round cheek was gently flushed, his 
little feet were curled up and rosy as on 
his mother’s lap, and from top to toe he 
was warm as his mother’s heart. 

‘*Lass,”? said Matt, pressing her to 
him, ‘“‘don’t thee say thou’ll love me 
only if we’re sorrowing together. For 
our bairn is found and safe, and I want 
the twain of you.” 

Then Pheebe flung her arms round 
his neck and sobbed on his breast loud 
and long for joy. ‘* Matt, Matt!’ she 
murmured, ‘‘I have gotten thee back. 
I have gotten thee both back! I never 
thought when I rose up this morning, 
lad, I was to have such a happy Christ- 
masing.”’ KATHARINE WYLDE. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
NEW JAPAN. 

THE world has heard often enough of 
the delights of Japan. Everybody 
knows now that there is no such sight 
the world over as the first view of Fuji 
from the sea ; the island lying low down 
on the horizon, and the great snow-cone 
towering into the blue sky far above it. 
Everybody knows now what a thing of 
beauty is the Japanese maiden dressed 
in her best ; they know all about the 
plum-trees and the cherry-trees, and the 
lotus and the iris. But there is an- 
other side of Japanese life which they 
do not know, and do not much believe 
in — the broadcloth life. Not the comic 
side of it, with its ill-cut ‘‘ frocko-coato,”’ 
and its badly brushed ‘ toppo-hatto,”’ 
which causes the well-bred Briton so 
much innocent amusement, but the seri- 
ous side of it ; the side which concerns 
itself with the affairs of the nation. 

There are many who argue that the 
friendship of Japan ought to be a factor 
in our far-Eastern policy. Her geo- 
graphical position in the Pacific, which 
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is relatively the same as our own in the 
Atlantic, seems to point to the fact that 
at some future time an Anglo-Japanese 
alliance may be an important weight in 
the political scales. To such an alli- 
ance I believe Japan herself looks for- 
ward. But all questions of policy apart, 
Western indifference to Japanese seri- 
ous affairs, the prevalent idea that 
Japan is only a pretty joke, is exceed- 
ingly galling to the Japanese. Hasty 
gencralizations are varied with the most 
deliberate misstatements or stupid inac- 
curacies. Of generalizations these are 
familiar : ‘‘ What a pity they are aban- 
doning the national dress.’’ ‘* They are 
going too fast, everybody tells them so.”’ 
“They have a parliament, haven’t they? 
Rather premature, isn’t it? ’’? and so on. 
Yes, they have a parliament, and elec- 
tion disturbances on the most approved 
European model. ‘ European judges 
too? what a go-ahead people they 
are!” this specially referring to the 
consuls and the jurisdiction of the con- 
sular courts. 

On so simple a matter as the aban- 
donment of the national dress, we do 
not take the slightest trouble to inquire 
whether what has been done — which 
after all is only a very partial adoption 
of Western dress —was not absolutely 
necessary. One point alone is suffi- 
cient to establish the necessity and to 
prevent any relapse. The national 
dress is suited only to the national life, 
to sitting on the mats ; it is incomplete 
without the pipe, the cup of tea, and the 
fire-box ; it is quite unsuited to the 
busy life of routine in an office. It isa 
dress in which to be delightfully lazy, 
in which to enjoy the little pleasures of 
life ; it is impossible to sit at a table in 
it and copy despatches. With the in- 
troduction of office hours and during 
office hours, the national dress became 
impossible ; after the day’s work is done 
it is resumed. But this in itself pro- 
duces a very serious difficulty. Cloth 
is dear and pay is small, and inferior 
cloth, such as the West loves to export 
eastward, often wants renewing. The 
‘lower division’? clerks often find 
themselves in serious financial straits 
owing to the purchase of a suit of Eu- 
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ropean clothes ; indeed it is not inva- 
riably accompanied by all the necessary 
parts. By and by they will perhaps get 
cheaper, and perhaps also get better 
made, and then a new era will dawn of 
greater ease to clerkly purses and com- 
fort to Western eyes. 

I have indicated that the broadcloth 
picture of Japan is not altogether a 
fascinating one ; I do not intend how- 
ever todo more than sketch some few 
incidents of it. There is much that calls 
for no stinted meed of praise ; there is 
much that calls for criticism of the 
sternest sort. But it is very hard to hit 
the true mean. Praise so often drops 
into an amused and somewhat pitying 
interest ; in place of the much-needed 
criticism we too often get the stereo- 
typed abuse of the Oriental which comes 
badly from those who have sucked no 
small advantage out of him. Those who 
know Japan best, those foreigners who 
have been in her service, and have seen 
the inner workings of it, recognize both 
her merits and demerits, and rank them 
both very high. The demerits, indeed, 
are glaring, and often seem as if they 
would entirely obliterate the effect of 
all that is being done of good. <A gen- 
eral survey is all that itis possible to 
attempt, and the criticism to which such 
a survey leads must be paradoxical. 
Great difficulties arise from the lan- 
guage ; except in rare cases, between 
the minister and the foreign official 
there is interposed the secretary ; and 
the most terrible feature in new Japan 
is the official young man. And here is 
the first paradox. Before all things the 
Japanese nation is polite. In their in- 
tercourse with Europeans in Europe, 
whether it be official or social, they 
carry with them their national charac- 
teristic. But the official young man in 
Japan is as rude a young person as a 
day’s march will produce. The excep- 
tions to the rule are twofold : those who 
have held an official position in Europe, 
and the young nobles, from which class 
the members of the Household Depart- 
ment are drawn. Both of these make it 
their pride to preserve the traditional 
politeness of their country. To the 
mutual hospitalities of the Tokyo Club 
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they add the charming courtesies of | 
the Maple Club—a purely Japanese | 
society—which are extended with no 
sparing hand by its members to both 
resident and travelling foreigners. It 
is impossible to write the shortest ac- 
count of Tokyo life without adding 
some word of delighted remembrance 
of the hours spent in this home of old 
Japan. 

Of the intense nationalist spirit of the 
Japanese —the yamato damashi—it is 
impossible to speak in other than terms 
of admiration. ‘Japan for the Jap- 
anese,” is a sentiment which cannot 
fail to appeal to an Englishman, for 
through the pages of his own history 
the cry of ‘* England for the English ”’ 
is written in large enough characters. 
But in Japan the nationalist cry is re- 
sponsible for as much evil as good. It 
goads young blood to do things which, 
if they had not occasionally a very seri- 
ous side, would be laughable for the 
very folly of them. In the abstract, 
however, it is a feeling of the highest 
order, and it will bring Japan through 
troublous times with safety. Very 
troublesome times indeed seem to be 
ahead of her. Work of no ordinary 
magnitude has to be accomplished, and 
with a newly instituted Parliament, 
much, everything indeed, depends on 
the discretion and tact of the ministers. 
But the immediate trouble seems to me 
to be that the young officials of whom 
I have been speaking are necessarily 
the future ministers. The offices they 
now fill even are far beyond their ca- 
pacity and their years, offices which 
with us are filled by men only when 
they have reached their ripest years of 
discretion and experience ; and with 
the work they undertake it is just the 
same. The translation of the Constitu- 
tion is unfortunately a case in point. 
It was entrusted by its distinguished 
author, Count Ito, to a secretary who 
considered his not inconsiderable know]l- 
edge of English sufficient for him to 
execute the delicate and difficult task 
unaided. The result was the inevitable : 
a translation full of grammatical blun- 
ders, some of the articles being couched 


White King’s advisers in Looking-glass 
kingdom might have been proud of. 
And here is a curious illustration of 
this nationalist spirit. If this unfortu- 
nate translation of the Constitution is 
criticised, the ready answer of youthful 
officials of to-day is—so great is the 
change from three years ago: ‘* Well, 
it does not much matter. Our Consti- 
tution is for ourselves, and not for for- 
eigners. What has been done for the 
foreigner is quite sufficient. Japan is 
for the Japanese.’’ This is the end of 
all the ink and gold dust and stout 
paper which were consumed in the 
printing. 

The influence of this yamato damashi 
is observable at all sorts of odd and cu- 
rious times. A luckless member of the 
Diet who ventured, in the earliest days 
of its first session, to cite a precedent 
from the proceedings of a foreign Par- 
liament, had to bring his speech to an 
abrupt conclusion. Another ventured, 
in arguing against a measure, to say 
that he thought it might be so irritating 
as to bring about in Japan a state of 
things as bad as the French Revolution. 
He provoked a how] of righteous indig- 
nation ; it was an insult to the majesty 
of the emperor to think of so invidious 
a comparison, much more so to give the 
thought words. 

But perhaps the most curious result 
of this perfervid spirit is the difficulty it 
has produced in connection with the 
educational problem of the country. It 
is a terrible business to know “ what to 
do with our sons”? in Japan. Many of 
the professions necessary to old Japan 
have ceased to be lucrative ; the educa- 
tional system is growing apace ; hun- 
dreds of lads are sent out into the world 
with a smattering of education, who 
have been tempted by curiosity to begin 
the Western course, but who have had 
no capacity, or no diligence, or no 
money to complete it. Even for those 
who do complete it the new professions 
do not offer much encouragement, for 
they have not yet got into full working 
order, and are not necessary to the 
whole community. But those who do 
not go on to this end have only reached 
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the danger point of learning and are not 
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likely to get away from it. 
think much of the little shop which has 


They do no 


been their home. 
ancestors who have gone before then 


has become irksome ; the ancestors who 
remain quietly passing their days in the 
sunshine on the mats, or warming their 
feeble hands over the fire-box, are very 
much in the way, and of course are 
much too ignorant to take any interest 


in what new Japan thinks and does 
Dull discontent takes possession 


vagabonds. 


of wrongs. 


international, political or social; the 


persons affected in the redressing, Jap- 
anese and foreigners alike. A foreigner 


happens to be standing by when the 
empress dowager’s procession is passing 
along the streets. He has not taken off 
his hat sufficiently promptly in the 
opinion of one of the lancers in the 
escort, who thereupon knocks it off with 
the butt end of his lance. Suitable 
apologies are offered, an officer of the 
regiment calls on the justly offended 
foreigner, and the whole matter might 
have ended there. But the incident is 
too much for the unstable brain of a 
soshi, the opportunity too good to be 
lost. It is quite immaterial to him that 
the lancer was in the wrong, that the 
insult was not to the majesty of the im- 
perial house, but, contrariwise, to the 
assaulted English gentleman ; he must 
inquire into the matter. And inquire 
he does, with much uncouth bluster, 
and attendant friends, armed, if not 
with swords and bludgeons, at least, 
like Simon Tappertit, with very boister- 
ous words and terrifying demeanor. 

Is it rumored that a hitch has occurred 
in the treaty revision negotiations, owing 
to the attitude taken up by one of the 
foreign powers, a soshi pays a visit to 
its representative at the Legation to 
ask him what he means by it. He sees 


a fair-spoken secretary ; he obtains an 


The worship of the 


of 
them, and the lads become idle, listless 
On some of them, how- 
ever, the national spirit descends ; and 
out of this curious material it has fabri- 
cated a new profession — the redressing 
The redresser of wrongs 
is called a soshi ; the wrongs redressed 
are everything in general, national or 
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t | the laugh in the sleeve there is balm for 
wounded pride in the glowing reports 
which will appear in the Japanese news- 
papers. Or does the report gain ground 
that the Japanese ministers are giving 
way too much to the foreign demands, 
the Foreign Office must be visited and 
gentle hints thrown out that the dignity 
of the nation must not be so tampered 
with. Does a member of the Diet sup- 
port too zealously a government meas- 
ure —though this is by no means an 
essential— of which the soshi, as a 
body representing the people, disap- 
prove, he will receive a visit at his 
house, or hotel, by a selected band who 
come to know the reason why. If it is 
not a member, but a party that opposes, 
the duty of these patriots will be to 
visit and disperse, by force of arms and 
legs, chairs, tables, and other handy 
weapons of offence, any meetings which 
the party may venture to hold. And so 
it is through the whole of Japanese 
public life, the soshi takes his unbidden 
share. And what about the strong arm 
of the law? It is very strong, very 
potent, and very dexterously wielded. 
The system of police is very efficient ; 
it is so omniscient that every member 
of this very numerous band is known by 
name; it is so omnipresent that his 
whereabouts at any given moment is 
also known. A certain amount of lati- 
tude is allowed them, but the moment 
there is real danger in the air, a law, 
popularly known as the ‘‘ Peace Preser- 
vation Regulations,” is put into force. 
Without warning a notice is issued that 
all soshi are to leave Tokyo and to keep 
outside a certain radius for a given time. 
I am not in the least exaggerating when 
I say that in a couple of hours the city 
is swept of this turbulent community. 
Before I left Tokyo last year the dis- 
cussion on the budget had provoked a 
great deal of angry feeling among the 
opponents of the government; the 
soshi had begun to swarm, and had 
commenced their domiciliary visits ; one 
or two arrests only had been made, and 
swords had been found on the persons 
of the prisoners (in one case it was only 
a wooden one ; but then the soshi loves 
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interview of some sort ; and if he hears 


a mild joke at the expense of the author- 
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ities, like his law-despising brother all 
the world over); the air was full of 
angry sounds ; crowds of a very mixed 
description assembled outside the 
Houses of the Diet; the papers con- 
tained daily paragraphs headed, ‘ The 
Soshi Again ;”’ suddenly the edict was 
promulgated by the chief of the police, 
the ‘“‘ Peace Preservation Regulations ” 
were again in force, the notice to quit 
was given. The scene outside the 
-arliament that night was intensely 
dramatic. The streets, and a parade- 
ground adjoining the buildings, swarmed 
with policemen; their red and white 
lanterns, glowing like globes of fire 
among the crowd, illuminated an in- 
tensely dark night. As the people 
moved the lanterns moved, and the 
scabbards of the swords clinked against 
the policemen’s boots ; the foot-passen- 
gers as they passed were silently exam- 
ined, the lantern being raised ciose 
to their faces; every jinrikisha was 
stopped, the passengers requested po- 
litely to get out; every bundle was 
rigidly scrutinized. Long before mid- 
night the streets were empty, the lan- 
terns were blown out, and the next 
morning we knew that the soshi had all 
been packed about their business, and 
quiet reigned again in the city. Parlia- 
ment received that night an object les- 
son at the hands of the government 
which it is not likely to forget. The 
regulations had on their first intro- 
duction three years previously, been 
subjected to very vigorous criticism, 
criticism of the sort with which we are 
perfectly familiar; ‘the government 
had assumed too much power:”’ “ lib- 
erty of the subject ;”’ ‘‘ coercion,’’ and 
all the rest of it. In December the 
Diet had passed a bill repealing them, 
but some delay had occurred in getting 
the imperial sanction. In January the 
government had still power to put the 
obnoxious regulations in force for the 
protection of the body which had done 
its best to repeal them. 

IIe is a useful person, this soshi ; not 
exactly a Socialist, nor yet a Democrat, 
nor yet a Nihilist, but a strange and 
troublesome compound of them all. 
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different political parties and organiza- 
tions which abound in Japan; and 
rumor says that the attachment is ac- 
cepted under the rose by those who 
hold the party strings. 

I have spoken a good deal of the 
young men of the present day, because 
the future of the country lies so much 
in their hands. It would be ungracious 
not to pay a tribute to the older men 
who have borne the burden and heat of 
many days of arduous work in bring- 
ing about the present state of things. 
Many, if not all of them, owe their offi- 
cial position to a capacity for affairs 
exhibited in more stirring times ; they 
still are men of light and leading. 
Judged even by our own standards many 
of them are men of great capacity ; in 
their knowledge of their own country 
and its needs, of the remedies suitable 
to the grievances of the people, they 
long ago established their claim to be 
considered statesmen. But in the build- 
ing up of a constitutional government 
some mistakes cannot fail to be made. 
Some critics have found fault with the 
Constitution itself ; one, who doubtless 
knows what he is talking about though 
the knowledge is not very apparent, has 
said that it takes away with one hand 
what it gives with the other, a broadly 
vague statement to be put on a par with 
many other glib strictures on the Jap- 
anese government. Frankly it is not 
the last word of the science of constitu- 
tion-making. But there was no need 
that it should be. When the case is 
viewed dispassionately, when, speaking 
very literally, all things are considered, 
it is a gracious and liberal charter to 
the people, and a grant of electoral priv- 
ileges of which both sovereign and peo- 
ple may well be proud. It is said in 
the same breath that ‘the people are 
not ready for representative govern- 
ment,’ that is for enfranchisement ; 
and also that ‘the qualification is ab- 
surdly high.’? The one criticism answers 
the other. Those to whom the fran- 
chise has been given are perfectly quali- 
fied to exercise it. One of the great 
mistakes, in my judgment, has been 
made in the creation of the Privy Coun- 
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He is beginning to attach himself to the 


cil ; at least, from an English point of 








view its advisory powers are far too 
large, and enable an energetic president 
of the Council to wedge himself in be- 
tween the government and the sover- 
eign. By some curious and, I think, 
ill-considered arrangement, the Council 
is the advisory body to the emperor on 
all matters, even on giving his consent 
to a government measure. 

But I do not intend to plunge into the 
deep waters of constitution-making and 
criticising ; what is done is done, and 
the question is whether it will work 
smoothly. To those who take some 
interest in Eastern affairs, and who fol- 
low such news as the papers condescend 
to give us, the recent dissolution of the 
Diet seems to give a negative answer. 
‘But after all it was an appeal from the 
government to the people. Long con- 
tinued opposition to all, or nearly all, 
government measures rendered the step 
imperative. With a government out- 
side the Parliament, it was obviously 
the only course ; and indeed there were 
many good Bismarckian precedents to 
guide the ministers in deciding to act as 
vigorously as they did. 

It is impossible for a lawyer to write 
of new Japan without saying some- 
thing of the law, or at least of its ad- 
ministration. In the drafting of the 
criminal, civil, commercial, and proced- 
ure codes, the existence of which on 
European models is a sine qué non to 
the revision of the treaties, Japan has 
had the advice of expert lawyers of 
many nations. English influence is 
less marked in the codes, however, than 
in some of the fundamental laws pro- 
mulgated with the Constitution. In the 
judicial system the French principles 
predominate ; but in the training of 
lawyers in Japan itself the English in- 
fluence is very marked. The study of 
English case-law cannot fail to have a 
very beneficial effect on the minds of 
those who are destined to be called to 
the Japanese bench. This, however, 
concerns itself with the remote future. 
The supply of judges for the immediate 
future is, however, well maintained by 
the numbers of young men who are 
studying law in Europe and America. 
Both in this country, in France, and in 
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the United States, examiners have, I 
believe, been astonished at the ease with 
which their questions have been tackled. 
As for the present race of judges, I have 
found uprightness, integrity, together 
with legal knowledge and acumen, to be 
the qualities which distinguish them. 
The existence of the last qualification, 
indeed, was brought very prominently 
to the front recently, by the way in 
which the judges, both of first instance 
and in appeal, addressed themselves to 
the case of one Philippe, a Greek trader 
in Yokohama. There is no exterritorial 
treaty between Greece and Japan, and 
those learned in the subject of jurisdic- 
tion may well imagine the complicated 
nature of the questions which arose for 
solution. 

The question of the judges is so vital 
to Japan that I have ventured to dwell 
on it at some length. Everybody 
knows, I suppose, that that ubiquitous 
person, the British merchant, objects to 
the proposal that he should come under 
Japanese jurisdiction. I have been 
often taken to task for holding or, per- 
haps, expressing a contrary opinion. I 
will again avoid contentious subjects ; 
but I cannot refrain from saying that 
his argument from the particular to the 
general appears to be ill-founded ; that 
his premiss is right and his conclusion 
wrong. The commercial morality of 
the Japanese merchant is not particu- 
larly high ; Japanese themselves admit 
that at the treaty ports it is particularly 
low. A witty Chinaman thus abbre- 
viated the new commercial code : ‘* On 
entering into a contract — daijobu — 
‘assuredly it shall be performed ;’ on 
performing the same — shikata ga nai — 
‘it can’t be helped.’’’? With this esti- 
mate the British merchant cordially 
agrees ; this forms his main argument. 
And his general conclusion is, ‘* There- 
fore the time has not yet come when 
Japan can be trusted to administer the 
law in a way satisfactory to foreigners.”’ 
I think myself that this is a non sequitur. 
On the other side of the question I am 
tempted to note that extraordinary 
decision of the American Consular Court 
in a recent murder ease, which con- 
verted a husband’s shooting of his wife’s 
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seducer, in a fit of jealousy, into excus- | 
able homicide. The court consisted of 
the consul and assessors, and not of the 
consul and a jury. 

From law to art is afar cry. ‘New 
Japan” has an art-school of her own. 
The art-world of Japan is, like an- 
cient Gaul, divided into three parts. 
The old school struggles still to preserve 
and pass on the traditions of what may 
be called pure Japanese art. Very 
noteworthy traditions these were ; but 
though the patrons fight very zealously, 
and not quite fairly, as it seems to us, 
for them, the professors are few and 
many of them feeble. What the auc- 
tioneers would call the ‘Japanese 
taste’’ has fallen on evil days. The 
reason is to be sought in the demands 
which the West makes of the export 
trader. Yet the best of the modern 
masters seek to loosen the traditions 
from their old inflexibility. Very 
charming work this middle school pro- 
duces ; the traces of the Western influ- 
ence are distinctly visible, and it is here 
at its best; there is more modelling of 
surfaces, more filling up of the blank 
spaces on the silk than Japanese tradi- 
tion warrants; but the spirit of old 
Japan is there still, and the waving of 
the bamboo, the flight of the birds, have 
lost none of their old vitality and charm. 

But besides these there is the new 
school, which paints on primed canvas 
‘‘in oil,’’ which, in fact, devotes itself 
heart and soul to the ‘‘ Western taste.” 
The mere mention of these simple facts 
gives opportunity to the scoffer; and 
yet there is not much room for him 
yet. There is no ** school” as such ; it 
is a band of young men who have learnt 
the methods of our art; some in En- 
gland, some in France, some in Ger- 
many, with results easy to be imagined. 
The work is surprisingly good, ‘* con- 
sidering ;”’ that is to say, considering 
that one is forced to look at it in the 
mass, and as the product of the adven- 
turous spirit of young Japan ; consider- 
ing that it has cut itself absolutely adrift 

from the ancestral canons ; considering 
—chief of all considerations — that it 
has had barely ten years in which to 
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the result, in sober seriousness, is excel- 
lent. Yet even this, as all things else 
in this stage of transition, has a plain- 
tively comic side. Among the Japan- 
ese, as yet, there is little or no demand 
for such pictures ‘‘ framed and glazed.” 
They are big, and are not sold, they take 
up too much room in the small house, 
and too much money from the small 
income, and till they are sold there is 
neither room nor money to paint an- 
other. 

New Japan, in spite of many dis- 
advantages, of which the small house 
and the small income are not the least, 
has many advantages. She can begin 
the race at the point where she finds us. 
When she decides to leave off the dips 
which gave the last generation so sparse 
an illumination, what need for her to 
go through all the stages of progress 
which gave us light, more light ; can- 
dles of many degrees of hardness, lamps 
built on a dozen different mechanical 
principles, gas even, with all the patent 
burners and illuminators, all can be 
ignored ; she can go straight to electric- 
ity ; the latest Edisonian improvements 
were ready for her, and she took them, 
setting them in her tiny shops long be- 
fore our palaces had been adapted to 
their use. And so it has been with the 
works of science which she has adapted 
and translated for her own use ; with 
no prejudices to overcome, she could 
adopt the latest conclusion without a 
murmur and without regret. A curious 
trait this desire for the latest novelty 
has engendered in.some of the repre- 
sentatives of modern Japan ; the for- 
eigners in the service must be changed 
at frequent intervals, lest they grow 
rusty and out of touch with the very 
last development of the Western world. 
But this suggestion has found no wide 
support. 

In her translated literature she has 
been less eager of novelty, and more 
desirous to adopt the standard works of 
the West. If she knows Darwin, Hux- 
ley, and Spencer almost by heart, so 
also she knows of Robinson Crusoe and 
Friday, of Lemuel Gulliver, and all the 
heroes of Western old romance. There 
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ing to the Japanese mind in those long- 
drawn, much particularized stories, 
which had some affinity with the volumi- 
nous tales which had been handed down 
from the Middle Ages; those stories 
which occupied volumes by the dozen 
in the telling ; of the strife between the 
Heiké and Gengi clans, for example, in 
early times; of the forty-seven loyal 
Ronins in later days. But few foreign- 
ers know much of modern Japanese 
literature ; their affection for the coun- 
try and the people stops there; and 
those who have read tell us that appre- 
ciation, except in rarest instances, is 
impossible. There is something so 
different about it from all else Japanese, 
even from the other branches of litera- 
ture. Prosy narration takes, in the 
novel, the place of the sharp philosophy 
of the proverb, the delicate witticism, 
the insinuating double-meaning of the 
poem. Sparkle and concision give way 
to platitude and rigmarole. 

I could not stay to give a list of all 
the hundred Western books which new 
Japan has found best to translate. I 
have given but examples of them. 
Some modern novels have undergone 
the same sea-change, figuring, as I 
hear, in much strangely transliterated 
idiom. But the bookstall has come to 
Japan, attendant on those who travel 
by her railways, and for those the 
Oriental ‘‘ yellow-back’’ has made its 
appearance duly ; and the price, being 
low, and the style such as appeals to 
travelling folk, they can scarcely now 
be numbered for their multitude. One 
who knows and, I verily. believe, has 
read it, tells us that the hero of the 
most popular Japanese novel of recent 
years is Epaminondas, and takes the 
whole field of Theban politics for its 
subject-matter ; and that the success 
was so great that the author did, out 
of the proceeds, the grand tour of the 
Japanese, England, and the rest of Eu- 
rope, and built himself a house wherein 
to rest when his travels brought him 
back to the sunshine of the East. This 
and much other curious matter concern- 
ing Japanese literature is set out for us 
by Mr. Chamberlain in ‘‘ Things Japan- 
ese.”’ The newspapers, too, have not 
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withstood the fascination of the story 
en feuilleton. The theatre even fails to 
resist the march of events. Every form 
of dramatic entertainment that ever 
flourished in the land is, it is true, to be 
seen there still, from the old Chinese 
Bugaku dances and the Japanese San- 
gaku and No, down to the modern 
theatre. Symbolism and realism flour- 
ish side by side; and both of them 
brought to a pitch which is truly be- 
yond our imagination. But at one 
theatre in Tokyo the new desires of the 
new Japan are gratified. The stage 
management provide for its delight sen- 
sational scenes of modern life in the 
most approved London manner. On 
one occasion, after the visit of Mr. 
Spencer to Japan, a scene was intro- 
duced in which a balloon ascent, fol- 
lowed by a parachute descent, were 
** managed ”’ in most successful fashion, 
and daily gave satisfaction to crowded 
audiences. Also in the city, the restau- 
rant is almost as much en évidence as the 
tea-house ; the beer-bottle and tumbler 
as the saké cask and cup. And new 
Japan plays billiards — pool extraordi- 
narily well, with a nervous sangfroid 
altogether remarkable and character- 
istic ; torompo—whist, that is — not 
quite so well, the sangfroid in this case 
exercising unduly the partners’ nerves ; 
but poker admirably, and for the same 
reason. 

New Japan has not yet— with the 
exception already mentioned — forgot- 
ten the politeness of Old Japan. The 
obeisance is still as profound as in old 
days, when the head was innocent of 
felt hats ; the new politeness indeed has 
invented ways of dealing with this un- 
couth encumbrance during the moments 
of an interview which are sacred to 
courtesy. The bow is as formal and 
ceremonious as ever it was. Of these 
ceremonial bows the literate globe- 
trotter has written much, deeming them 
subservient, too humble ; yet in this he 
is, as usual, wrong. He will consider it 
as though a six-foot Western giant were 
to bow himself and ‘‘ knock his head 
against the floor ;’’ a prostration six- 
foot deep, no patrician were worthy of 
it; to the level of a lady’s hand is the 
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deepest a Western man may give. Yet 
think, these men of Japan and the little 
musumes, they sit upon the floor ; that 
is their natural posture, and they bow 
from that, and they are five foot noth- 
ing, something less; so that though 
they do indeed touch the floor in their 
reverence and respect, the prostration 
is but two feet six inches deep ; and 
though your globe-trotter thinks the 
salutation ‘‘ grovelling,” yet it is not, it 
is only the obedience paid to the strict 
rules of bowing, which may not be re- 
laxed — no, not even to a Western. 
F. T. Pieeorr. 

P.S.— There has been, during the 
last two months, an unusual amount of 
news from Japan, some of it, indeed, of 
no ordinary character ; another dissolu- 
tion of the Diet ; a prosecution of judges 
for gambling ; the return of Count Ito 
to the office of minister-president, and 
the apparently abrupt termination of 
Portuguese exterritoriality. This last, it 
needs not to be said, is of great impor- 
tance. The literal meaning of the tele- 
gram from Yokohama is undoubtedly, 
as the press has very readily imagined, 
that Japan has abruptly rescinded her 
treaty with Portugal. With news from 
the far East it is safer to wait for the 
mail before treating it as historical fact. 
There is another possible construction 
of the telegram, in which something 
may depend on the recent withdrawal, 
for economical reasons, of the Portu- 
guese chargé d’affaires. Also there has 
been a quaint letter from that roving 
Times’ correspondent, Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. He deals with new Japan in 
characteristic fashion and language. 
The criticism itself, however, needs 
criticism, and I have no hesitation in 
borrowing a word from his own letter, 
and in pronouncing it to be “‘ skittles.”’ 


From The Nineteenth Century. 

CARLYLE AND THE “ ROSE-GODDESS.” 
‘““CopiE, di copie, di copie!” ex- 
claims an Italian expert, shaking his 
head at the confidence with which his- 
torians of the younger school quote the 
records of the Escorial, of the Vatican, 
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as if every paper and parchment that 
bears the signature or superscription of 
Gonzalo Perez or the Borgias must be of 
guaranteed authenticity — a witness, as 
it were on oath, to questions of circum- 
stance, date, and place. If the archives 
of the State contain documents copied 
from the copies of copies, so the records 
of that unconscious palimpsest, the 
brain, are often edited and re-edited 
until the final picture is a mere ghost of 
the original fact. Many of the visions 
and voices which we take for unchanged 
impressions of the past are mere mod- 
ern reminiscences of older recollections 
of earlier remembrances or traditions of 
events and persons. 

The cautions thus suggested must hold 
for the tablets of the memories from 
which the following narrative has been 
drawn. The statements here made have, 
however, been carefully tested by all 
available means, witnesses have been 
questioned and cross-questioned with 
Socratic rigor, and other precautions 
taken to preserve the data of actual 
contemporaneous knowledge from sub- 
sequent embellishment and mutilation. 

The letters and ‘* Reminiscences ”’ of 
Thomas Carlyle contain minute ac- 
counts of his acquaintanceship with the 
Stracheys and Bullers, and their rela- 
tive, Miss Kirkpatrick. During the first 
London, or Irvingite, period of his life, 
Mr. and Mrs. Strachey, my father and 
mother, were, with the Irvings and 
Montagus, his principal friends, and he 
was a constant visitor at my father’s 
town house, as well as at his country 
place at Shooter’s Hill, near Woolwich. 
The Irving chapter of the ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences ”’ has a portrait of ‘‘ Examiner ”’ 
Strachey, who in previous years had 
been in high employment in Bengal, 
and at the time in question was one of: 
the examiners of correspondence at the 
East India House. Carlyle calls him a 
‘* venially abrupt”? and taciturn utilita- 
rian, “willing to speak, and doing it 
well, in an ingenious way,’’? who in- 
duiged at times in ‘‘a pretty vein of 
quiz,”’ but, ‘* beyond all things, loved 
Chaucer and kept reading him.’”? He 
omits one feature of the examiner’s 
individuality, which specially concerns 
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us here. Candide’s maxim, ‘Il faut 
cultiver notre jardin,’’ was my father’s 
guide in the material as well as in the 
mental sense. When he had drafted 
his despatches to Lord Hastings or Lord 
Amherst, and analyzed the human mind 
with his colleague, the elder Mill, and 
debated the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales ”’ with 
their fellow third examiner, Peacock, 
the novelist, it was his dear delight to 
prune and water his roses. The results 
of this ‘‘scant manuring’’ were, how- 
ever, indelibly stamped on Carlyle’s 
memory, for he calls the grounds of 
Shooter’s Hill ‘‘an umbrageous little 
park with roses, gardens.’ Other allu- 
sions to this horticultural speciality of 
the place will be quoted presently, and 
I hope to prove that the examiner’s 
maiden-blush, cabbage, and dark china 
roses deserves a corner in literary his- 
tory, if not by the side of the mythical 
flowers of the Island of Rhodes, or the 
Whites and the Reds of the immortal 
scene of the civil factions in ‘‘ Henry 
the Sixth,’ at any rate in company with 
‘¢ the roses of Bendemeer’s stream.”’ 
Carlyle’s references, of whatever date, 
to the mistress of Shooter’s Hill are in 
a uniform tone of veneration and affec- 
tion. On her death, twenty-five years 
after these times, he called her, as will 
be seen, the oldest and dearest friend of 
his lifetime. After the lapse of another 
period of almost equal length he spoke 
with unabated warmth of her charms, 
faculties, and virtues. His matured 
opinion of my mother appears in the 
following passage from the ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences,’”’ which explains how Edward 
Irving was the pivot of Carlyle’s inti- 
macy with his Shooter’s Hill friends : — 
It was in these first months of Hatton 
Garden [Irving’s first chapel], and its im- 
broglio of affairs, that he [Irving] got me 
appointed tutor and intellectual guide and 
guardian to young Charles Buller and his 
boy brother, now [1866] Sir Arthur and an 
elderly ex-Indian of mark. ... Irving’s 
preaching had attracted Mrs. Strachey, wife 
of a well-known Indian official of Somerset- 
shire kindred then an ‘‘examiner”’ in the 
India House, and a man of real worth ; for, 
diverse as his worth and ways were to those 
of his beautiful, enthusiastic, and _ still 


youngish wife, a bright creature, given! 
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wholly (though there lay silent in her a 
great deal of fine childlike mirth withal, 
and of innocent secular grace and gift) to 
things sacred and serious — emphatically 
what the Germans call a Schéne Seele. 


Mrs. Strachey sympathized with the 
Hatton Garden ‘‘ Message of Salvation,” 
but she did not participate in the sub- 
sequent Pentecost of the Caledonian 
Chapel when the building echoed to 
shrieks of ‘* Lall, lall, lall.”” Hers were 
the mixed motives of theological and 
intellectual curiosity which attracted 
half London to the prophet’s ministra- 
tions. The Scotch miniature painter, 
Robertson, brought Irving to her house, 
where he met her sister, Mrs. Buller, 
who had been known in Calcutta as 
‘Titania,’ and also as the *“‘ Queen of 
the Ganges ;”’ “‘a very beautiful, still 
very witty, graceful, airy, and ingenu- 
ously intelligent woman,”’ says Carlyle, 
‘“‘of the gossqmer kind.’? Once the 
preacher protested against the admira- 
tion of which he was the object, and 
said, pointing to an infant on the hearth- 
rug, ‘I know a young man in Scotland 
who is as superior to me as I am to that 
child. His mind is like a_ kaleido- 
scope!” This hint was followed by 
the despatch, on Irving’s recommenda- 
tion, of the par nobile fratrum, Charles 
Buller and his brother, to Edinburgh 
University, where the kaleidoscopic 
genius, who was none other than Car- 
lyle, became their tutor. He was highly 
appreciated by parents and pupils alike, 
and his treatment was rather that of a 
friend than a pedagogue. But minor 
collisions and conflicts arose, and it fol- 
lowed, from Carlyle’s intense subjectiv- 
ity of character, that, according as the 
tutorial relationship ran in a smooth or 
a rough groove, his estimates of Mrs. 
Buller pointed to opposite poles of the 
compass. At first ‘“‘ Titania’’ was “‘ one 
of the most fascinating, refined women 
I have ever seen ;” the worthy sister 
of the Schéne Seele ; and he said, “ the 
people treat me with a degree of respect 
which I do not deserve.”” <A year later, 
when the fairy queen’s habits and cook- 
ery were not to the tutor’s taste, and 
because she had the audacity to con- 





template a residence in France, she was 
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metamorphosed into a hard, frivolous 


frump, and even into an “ancient 
dame,” although she was hardly forty 


—the age when, in Plato’s judgment, 
women come to perfection—and still 
in full possession of the stately beauty 
which led her admirers to compare her 
with Madame Récamier, to whom Mrs. 
Buller bore a certain resemblance. ‘‘ Ti- 
tania’ became “ light, giddy, vain, and 
heartless,”’ a piece of worldliness with 
‘fine lady ways, crotchets, and ca- 
prices,’ and ‘irresolute and foolish 
fluctuations,” ‘“‘a sort of heathen,” ‘‘a 
fluttering patroness of routs and op- 
eras,’ and, in fine, a member of the 
‘* flaunting, painting, patching, nervous, 
vaporing, jiggling, scolding race of 
mortals.”? These suggestions of ‘ the 
vile hag, dyspepsia,” are strongly dep- 
recated by Mr. Froude, who objects that 
Mrs. Buller “probably had never 
flaunted, painted, or patched in her 
life,’ and remarks that only a woman 
of her high discernment and forbearance 
would have tolerated the tutor’s strange 
humors and pretensions. 

The Shooter’s Hill family included a 
cousin of the house, Miss Kirkpatrick, 
the ‘“‘dear Kitty’ of whom the letters 
and ‘* Reminiscences ’’ constantly speak 
in such intimate, caressing language. 
Her father was Colonel Achilles Kirk- 
patrick, who was resident at the court 
of the Nizam of Hyderabad, in the Dec- 
can, during the governor-generalship 
of Lord Wellesley. In conjunction 
with the Minister Meer Alum, Colonel 
Achilles weaned the nizam from his 
sympathies with Tippoo Sahib, brought 
him into alliance with the British 
power, and effected the disbandment of 
his French contingent. Meer Alum 
was of Persian blood, a Barmecide, a 
Saiad, or descendant of Mahomet, and 
he had a niece named Mehr-un-nissah. 
The Begum Nissah was married to 
‘* The Glory of Battle’ (by this appel- 
lation the colonel is still remembered in 
Hyderabad), and one of their children 
was the Miss Kirkpatrick here in ques- 
tion. Miss Kirkpatrick’s wealth was 
not that of Ormuz, but her surplus 
money sufficed for the gratification of 
costly whims, and it was her pleasure to 
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expend 500/. on Edward Irving’s com- 


fort. Carlyle remarks that ‘the noble 
lady’ (Mrs. Basil Montagu) ‘spread 
sofas’ forthe preacher. The Shooter’s 
Hill cousins did more, for they bought 
them. Purchasing upholstery to the 
said amount, they installed it in the 
preacher’s half-furnished house at 
Islington during the absence of the 
occupiers, who, on returning from a 
journey, found their drawing-room re- 
splendent with inexplicable elegancies of 
damask and rosewood. The ‘ benefi- 
cent fairies’? were quickly unmasked, 
and Irving’s gratitude was manifested 
by a gift to the younger lady, to which 
we shall revert below. The mansion 
thus beautified was shortly afterwards 
the scene of an incident, of which Car- 
lyle, writing some five-and-forty years 
later, gave this account : — 


After an early dinner at Irving’s house, 
there drove up in a brave carriage a 
strangely complexioned young lady, with 
soft brown eyes and floods of bronze-red 
hair, really a pretty looking, smiling, and 
amiable, though most foreign bit of mag- 
nificence and kindly splendor, whom they 
welcomed by the name of ‘‘ dear Kitty”? — 
Kitty Kirkpatrick, Charles Buller’s cousin, 
or half-cousin, Mrs. Strachey’s full cousin, 
with whom she lived. 


The meeting at the Irvings paved 
the way for an invitation to Shooter’s 
Hill, which Carlyle visited for the first 
time inthe prophet’s company. 

I remember [he writes] on our approach 
to the house, the effulgent vision of ‘‘ dear 
Kitty ’’ busied among the roses, and almost 
buried under them, who, on sight of us, 
glided hastily in. 


The full-length likeness of the Rose- 
goddess in a subsequent page of the 
‘** Reminiscences ”’ will bear comparison 
with Goethe’s idyll in ‘* Werther’’ 
of Charlotte cutting the bread and but- 
ter. It concludes :— 

Amiable, affectionate, graceful, might be 
called attractive (not slim enough for the 
title ‘‘ pretty,’’ not tall enough for ‘‘ beauti- 


ful’’) ; had something low-voiced, languidly 
harmonious ; placid, sensuous, loved per- 
fumes, ete. ; a half-Begum in short; in- 
teresting specimen of the semi-Oriental 





Englishwoman. 


Still lives, near Exeter 

















(the prize of some idle ex-Captain of Se- 
poys), with many children, whom she 
watches over with a passionate instinct. 

The style is by no means, as Buffon 
has been made to say, the necessary 
reflex of the man ; and Carlyle, whose 
character and conversation, as Mr. 
Froude justly says, were entirely free 
from venom, had his pen full of it. It 
may be safely asserted that the written 
remark on ‘‘ his singular dear ’’ Kitty’s 
husband would never have passed his 
lips. The said ex-Sepoy was an officer 
of Lord Anglesea’s crack regiment, the 
7th Hussars, a man of fine presence and 
unusual charm of personality, by whose 
side the half-Begum attained the happi- 
ness and harmony of life which was not 
predestined to any sharer of the lot of 
Thomas Carlyle —facts well known in 
Cheyne Row. 

Miss Kirkpatrick will now concern us 
in another way. On the death of my 
father, not long posterior to these trans- 
actions, the family migrated to Clifton. 
When ‘Sartor Resartus,’? which was 
published in the separate form in 1839, 
arrived at our house, the volume came 
into the hands of the eldest resident 
son, by whom, after some _ ineffectual 
scrutiny of the mysteries of Baphometic 
fire-baptism, and a baffled search on the 
map of Germany for Weissnichtwo and 
Entepfuhl, it was placed on the maternal 
reading-table without further comment. 
Having herself accomplished the pe- 
rusal of the ‘ Tailor Patched,’’ Mrs. 
Strachey put the question to her son: 
‘** Do you know what all this is about ?”’ 
The reply being in the negative, she 
proceeded to expound the allusions to 
places and persons in the chapters of 
Book II., entitled ‘* Pedagogy,” ‘‘ Get- 
ting under Way,’ and ‘ Romance,” 
which, she remarked, were as plain as 
noonday. 

The dramatis persone of ‘‘ Sartor Re- 
sartus ”’ are, to some extent, to use Car- 
lyle’s language, ‘‘ clothes-horses,’’ on 
which the new symbolism of coats and 
breeches is hung. But the love episode 
is a story of itself. The young Dioge- 
nes Teufelsdréckh formed a friendship 
with Herr Towgood, or Toughgut, a 
man of quality connected with 


young 
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the Counts of Zahdarm, whose castle 
stood amidst rich foliage and rose clus- 
ters on umbrageous lawns. By the Frau 
Grifin, Excellenz, Diogenes was invited 
to an ‘‘ esthetic tea,’’ at which he met 
‘*the Rose-goddess,’’ Blumine, who 
was ‘‘ young, hazel-eyed, beautiful, and 
some one’s cousin ;”’ also the dialectic 
marauder, Philistine. Between Dioge- 
nes and his Aurora, or Morning-Star, 
blissful bonds were soon forged, to be 
as rapidly dashed asunder by superior 
order, whereupon their lips were joined 
together, more majorum, for the first 
and last time, and Teufelsdréckh was 
‘*made immortal by a kiss.” 

Carlyle has explained that Diogenes 
T. is a type of his youthful self, and 
that Entepfuhl is his native village of 
Ecclefechan. A clue to the love story 
he has not furnished. Mr. Froude 
guesses that the Rose-goddess is Mar- 
garet Gordon, a young person who 
squelched Carlyle’s love for her in his 
schoolmaster days in a letter which is 
extant, and throws more light on his 
external individuality than on her own. 
An earlier commentator thought other- 
wise: ‘*The story of the book,”’ said 
Mrs. Strachey to hey son, “is as plain as 
a pikestaff. Teufelsdréckh is Thomas 


himself. The Zaihdarms are your uncle 
and aunt Buller. Toughgut is young 


Charles Buller. Philistine is Irving. 
The duenna cousin is myself. The rose 
garden is our garden with roses at Shoot- 
er’s Hill, and the Rose-goddess is 
Kitty.” 

The identities which were then plain 
to an expert with my mother’s peculiar 
personal and topographical knowledge 
may be traced now by any one who 
compares ‘ Sartor Resartus ’’ with the 
‘* Reminiscences.’”’? The ‘* Waldschloss”’ 
of Graf Zahdarm, Excellenz, is a pal- 
pable though glorified replica of Shoot- 
er’s Hill. 


’Tis the place, and all around it as of old 
the curlews call 


—that is, the ancient odor of roses is 
there. Examiner Strachey’s house, as 
was seen on a previous page, stood in 
‘‘an umbrageous little park with rose 








gvardens,’’ and on Carlyle’s first vision 
> ’ 
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of ‘‘dear Kitty’? she was ‘busied 
amongst the roses and almost buried 
under them.’ According to ‘‘ Sartor Re- 
sartus,’’ the noble mansion of the Zah- 
darms stood in ‘*umbrageous lawns,”’ 
in propinquity to a garden house hardly 
inferior to itself, which was ‘“‘ embowered 
amid rich foliage, rose-clusters, and the 
hues and odors of a thousand flowers.” 
The characteristic flower is as plentiful 
as it was on the nascent Island of 
Rhodes. When Blumine appears on the 
scene we read: ‘“‘now that Rose-god- 
dess sits in the same circle with him.” 
But this only brings us within the pro- 
pylea of our edifice of truth. As Teu- 
felsdréckh’s ecstatic condition develops, 
the Rose-goddess grows into a dawn 
myth. We read in ‘Sartor’? of the 
‘* many-tinted radiant Aurora”? of ‘ this 
fairest of orient light bringers,’’ of Blu- 
mine as being in very deed ‘‘ a Morning- 
Star,’ which appellation is given her 
more than once. ‘‘ The sentence of 
this Latin is,’’ to quote the examiner’s 
favorite Chaucer, that Miss Kirkpat- 
rick’s christian names were Catherine 
Aurora ! 

That Blumine personified Miss Kirk- 
patrick has always passed in the family 
for a certainty, requiring no more dis- 
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cussion than the belief that Nelson 
stands on the column in Trafalgar 
Square. To myself, my cousin said 


that the love chapters of ‘‘ Sartor Re- 
sartus’’ were Dichtung und Wahrheit, a 
mixture of poetry and prose fact, and 
she once observed that she had taken 
Tummus to task on the subject of the 
final gush, remarking, ‘‘ You know you 
were never ‘made immortal’ in that 
manner,’’? whereupon they both laughed 
‘‘without intervallums.’? Mrs. Phil- 
lipps, who survived till 1890, further 
said that the words in ‘‘ Sartor Resar- 
tus,’? where Teufelsdréckh is ‘‘ ushered 
into the garden house, where sat the 
choicest party of dames and cavaliers,”’ 
exactly described the circumstances of 
Carlyle’s visit to Shooter’s Hill with 
Irving, when he saw ‘‘ dear Kitty busied 
among the roses.’’ <As regards the 
identification of Graf Zihdarm, it should 
be observed that in the lady’s copy of 
** Sartor ’’ there stand, in her handwrit- 
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ing, the words ‘‘ Charles Buller, senior.’ 
Other members of the family at once 
recognized the father in the humorous 
picture of the count in the Latin epi- 
taph in ‘Sartor,’ and the son in the 
descriptions of Toughgut. My cousin 
used to mention the journey detailed in 
the ‘‘ Reminiscences ’’ which she made 
to Paris in 1824 with Mr. Strachey and 
Carlyle. While in the French capital 
Carlyle had other human interests be- 
sides the old geometer Lagrange and 
Trismegistus Laplace. On one occasion 
he exacted from ‘‘ Miss Kitty ’’ the loan 
of a writing apparatus, which he was 
afterwards with difficulty persuaded to 
restore tothe owner. The corpus de- 
licti, an oblong rosewood box, with a 
silver-topped inkstand, is still pre- 
served. This was probably the ink- 
stand into which Carlyle-dipped his pen 
when he favored Miss Welsh with the 
praises of her rival, which drew from 
her this sarcastic recommendation : — 

There is —— with 50,0001. and a princely 
lineage and ‘‘never was out of humor in 
her life’? — with such a “singularly pleas- 
ing creature’’ you could hardly fail to find 
yourself admirably well off. 


Our Blumine further said that the chap- 
ter in “Sartor,” ‘‘ Everlasting No,’’ 
exactly reproduced certain moods of 
Carlyle’s temper during the visit to 
aris. Another relic of that period is 
a Petrarch given to my cousin by Ed- 
ward Irving. On the title-page is the 
inscription : — 

To my dear friend and—vbenefaeter, Cath- 
erine Aurora Kirkpatrick. 


The erasing line was drawn by the 
lady’s hand, and the date, ‘ January 
12, 1825,”’ is her addition. A gift from 
her to Carlyle was a present which he 
ascribes to Mrs. Strachey, ‘‘ the most 
superb writing-desk I have ever seen.”’ 

Carlyle’s retrospective opinion of the 
situation at Shooter’s Hill, written forty 
years later, deserves notice : “ It strikes 
me now more than it did then, that she 
| (Mrs. Strachey) would have liked to see 
‘dear Kitty’ and myself together, and 
continue near her, both of us through 
ja." This passage in the ‘* Reminis- 
'cences”? drew forth a strong denial 
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from Blumine. Its probability may be 
gauged by certain remarks in Margaret 
Gordon’s above-quoted letter to her dis- 
missed suitor, and is corrected by the 
hint in ‘Sartor Resartus’’ that the 
dissolution of Teufelsdréckh’s ‘ love- 


mania ’’ was ordained by the ‘“‘ Duenna-| | 


Cousin.’’ The actual occurrences called 
for no such intervention. But, looking 
to the rigidity of the matrimonial laws 
of the Medes and Persians of seventy 
years ago, there is no risk in asserting 
that if the adoration paid to Blumine 
had emerged from the silent, platonic 
shape, Diogenes would actually have 
heard from his Rose-goddess that ‘‘ they 
were to meet no more.” 

On some of these points fresh light 
has been lately thrown by the publica- 
tion of a dolorous novel by Carlyle, en- 
titled ‘‘ Wotton Reinfred.”” It says 
little for the depth of Grub Street ac- 
quaintance with Carlyle’s writings that 
criticism has not remarked that this 
story is the protoplasm from which 
‘“*Sartor Resartus’’ was afterwards 
evolved. The transmutation of the dull 
metal of Carlyle’s ‘‘ first manner”’ into 
the pure gold of ‘‘ Sartor Resartus”’ is a 
remarkable instance of the metamor- 
phosis of genius. Compared with the 
heavens-messenger Blumine, radiant as 
Sirius or Arcturus, the heroine of ‘* Wot- 
ton Reinfred”’ is but a ‘pale reflex 
from Cynthia’s brow.’’ Still, the two 
ladies are one and the same. When 
Miss Montagu first appears, like Blu- 
mine she figures as Aurora. ‘‘ And she 
—oh fair and golden as the dawn she 
rose upon my soul.’? Some crucial ex- 
amples will show how the two stories 
run together on all-fours, and how strik- 
ing is the identity of phrases, sentences, 
and paragraphs. 

‘* Wotton Reinfred : ’? — 


Jane Montagu was a name well known 
to him: far and wide its fair owner was 
celebrated for her graces and gifts ; herself 
also he had seen and noted ; her slim dain- 
tiest form, her soft sylph-like movement, 
her black tresses shading a face so gentle 
yet so ardent ; but all this he had noted 
only as a beautiful vision which he himself 
had scarcely right to look at, for her sphere 
was far from his ; as yet he had never heard 
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her voice or hoped that he should ever 
speak with her. 


‘“* Sartor Resartus :’? — 


Blumine’s was a name well known to 
him ; far and wide was the fair one heard 
of, for her gifts, her graces, her caprices. 
. Herself also he had seen in public 
places ; that light yet so stately form ; those 
dark tresses, shading a face where smiles 
and sunlight played over earnest deeps ; but 
all this he had seen only as a magic vision, 
for him inaccessible, almost with reality. 
Her sphere was too far from his. 


The skit on Irving in the derived 
work is absurdly serious in the ‘‘ Grund- 
schrift, where the quality of humor, so 
conspicuous in ‘‘Sartor,’’ is, to use 
Carlyle’s phraseology, ‘‘fatally defi- 
cient.”’ 

‘¢ Wotton Reinfred :’’ — 


A vain sophistical young man was afflict- 
ing the party with much slender and, in- 
deed, base speculation on the human mind ; 
this he resumed after the pause and bustle 
of the new arrival. Wotton, by one or two 
Socratic questions in his happiest style, 
contrived to silence him for the night. The 
discomfiture of this logical marauder was 
felt and even hailed as a benefit by every 
one ; but sweeter than all applauses was the 
glad smile, threatening every moment to 
become a laugh, and the kind, thankful 
look with which Jane Montagu repaid the 
victor. He ventured to speak to her; she 
answered him with attention; nay, it 
seemed as if there were a tremor in her 
voice ; and perhaps she thanked the dusk 
that it half hid her. 


‘¢ Sartor Resartus :’’? — 


There talked one “ Philistine,’’ who was 
dominantly pouring forth Philistinism. . . . 
We omit the series of Socratic, or rather 
Diogenic utterances, not unhappy in their 
way, whereby the monster, persuaded into 
silence, seems soon after to have with- 
drawn for the night. Of which dialectical 
marauder (writes our hero), the discom- 
fiture was visibly felt as a benefit by most ; 
but what were all applauses to the glad 
smnile threatening every moment to become 
a laugh, wherewith Blumine herself repaid 
the victor? He ventured to address her, 
she answered with attention ; nay, what if 
there were a slight tremor in that silver 
voice ; what if the red glow of evening were 
hiding a transient blush ? 
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As in ‘ Sartor,’’ so in ‘* Wotton Rein- 
fred,” the knot of the intrigue is untied 
by the descent of an unsympathizing 
female relative from the machine. 


‘Wotton Reinfred :’’ — 

Jane Montagu had an ancient maiden 
aunt:... the old lady was proud and 
poor ; she had high hopes from her niece, 
and in her meagre hunger-bitten philosophy 
Wotton’s visits had from the first been but 
faintly approved of. 

‘¢ Sartor Resartus: ’’ — 

He even appears surprised at the ‘‘ Dn- 
enna cousin,’’ whoever she may have been, 
in whose meagre hunger-bitten philosophy 
the religion of young hearts was from the 
first faintly approved of. 


These words are followed by the fa- 
mous reflection that a Mrs. Teufels- 
dréckh would have been unable to afford 
to assert her respectability by keeping a 
gig —the author’s first symbolical use 
of that vehicle, which he employs with 
such extraordinary effect in the finale 
of the ‘Diamond Necklace.’ This 
locus classicus has no equivalent in 
*¢ Wotton Reinfred.”’ 

After such specimens, a harmony of 
the respective parting scenes would be 
superfluous. The agreement is com- 
plete, except that, unlike Diogenes T., 
who ‘‘ was made immortal by a kiss,”’ 
‘* Wotton Reinfred only embraced va- 
cuity. 

Toughgut’s post in the finale of the 
older story is filled by an officer who, 
however, is only Miss Montagu’s poten- 
tial husband. The ‘ Reminiscences ”’ 
speak of Miss Kirkpatrick as becoming 
the ‘‘prize of an ex-Sepoy captain.” 
Here is the equivalent passage in the 
novel : — 

‘*Good God!” cried Wotton, starting 
from his seat, and pacing hurriedly over the 
floor, ‘‘can you not spare me? What have 
I todo with Edmund Walter? The tiger- 
ape !’’ cried he, stamping on the ground, 
‘‘with his body and shoulder knots, his 
smirks and fleers! A _ gilt outside, and 
within a very lazar-house! Gay speeches, 
a most frolic sunny thing ; and in its heart 
the poison of asps!"?... 

By and by came reports that his Jane was 
to be wedded — wedded to Edmund Walter, 
a gay young man of rank, a soldier, and, 
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as Wotton rated him, a debauchee, but 
wealthy, well-allied, and influential in the 
county. 

‘‘ Tiger-ape’’ reads very like ‘ ex- 
Sepoy captain ”’ writ large, and an offii- 
cer of the 7th Hussars with his busby 
and aigrette and various crimson and 
gold splendors — worth 5001. as he stood 
—might well have posed for Edmund 
Walter. 

That ‘* Wotton Reinfred ”’ was in hand 
in 1827 and 1828 we know from Car- 
lyle’s correspondence ; like Mr. Froude, 
he thought it ‘‘ went wholly to the fire.”’ 
The paragraph just quoted seems to 
indicate that it was not finally laid aside 
before 1829. 

On the identities above traced a final 
remark may be allowed. In 1892 to 
have sat to Carlyle for Blumine may 
seem a scarcely lower honor than hay- 
ing been the original of Lotte, or the 
Maid of Athens. While men of culture 
now rank ‘Sartor Resartus’’ with the 
great masterpieces of European prose, 
the taste of that day dismissed it as 
‘damned stuff!’? In such circum- 
stances, ambition for the digito mon- 
strari could have spoken with no force 
to the first interpreters of the symbolism 
of the Rose-goddess and her attendant 
train. 

I now descend to a time within the 
horizon of my own distinct recollections 
— viz., to 1842, when Carlyle paid us a 
long-promised visit at Clifton. His ar- 
rival was preceded by a correspondence 
between Mrs. Strachey and his wife on 
the subject of his wants and habits. To 
the question, ‘* How was he to be made 
comfortable ?”’ Mrs. Carlyle replied, 
that ‘*she had never been able to find 
out that, and could only say, as his own 
mother did, ‘he’s gey hard to deal 
with ;’*’ he must smoke a long clay 
pipe after breakfast, and that not in the 
garden but in the house. And then a 
question — poultry were to him anath- 
ema maranatha — had we any cocks and 
hens? No ‘‘demon-fowls’’ existed, 
and the tobacco problem received a 
suitable solution. Amongst the pro- 
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pensities of my youth were conjuring, 
the use (or misuse) of model machines, 
and chemistry, the latter mainly di- 
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rected to the generation of the more 
fetid and explosive elements and com- 
pounds, on which account a room had 
been set apart for my pursuits. On the 
day succeeding Carlyle’s arrival he was 
conducted after breakfast into this 
temple of science, where, after lighting 
his long clay, he attended with due 
reverence to an exposition of the char- 
acter of the substances and apparatus 
before him. He was next required to 
undergo a lecture on the first principles 
of chemistry and physics, and a dem- 
onstration of the electrotype (then a 
novelty), which was followed by the 
production of chlorine, or some other 
equally deleterious gas or mixture. 
The capital display of the sitting was 
an exhibition of the Marquis of Worces- 
ter’s rotatory glass steam-engine, con- 
ducted with such vigor as nearly to end 
the existence, or, at any rate, the eye- 
sight of the sage of Chelsea. The pres- 
ence of so great a man called for extra 
stoking ; the result was that the Mar- 
quis of Worcester’s engine, being unable 
to emit its steam in sufficient quantity, 
exploded with a fearful crash, the boiler 
bursting in Carlyle’s face, which was 
spurted over with the steam and boiling 
water, and bombarded with a shower of 
broken glass. Happily, it was not my 
destiny to play the part of a modern 
dog Diamond by depriving mankind of 
**Past and Present,” and the biogra- 
phies of Cromwell, Sterling, and Fred- 
erick the Great, so that no mischief 
was done. 

In his hostess Carlyle had a conver- 
sationalist not unworthy of his steel, 
and a portion of the “solid day ”’ was 
consumed by them in protracted talks. 
Though not a Madame Dacier, her 
scholarship enabled her to read the Old 
and New Testament in the Hebrew and 
Greek scripts ; mistress of French and 
Italian, she was now becoming well ac- 
quainted with German. Her intellectual 
horizon was of large extension, and on 
closing her favorite Epistle to the He- 
brews, a “Calvin’s Institutes,’ or 
‘¢ Luther on the Galatians,’’ she would 
soon be lost in Sismondi’s ‘“ Italian 
Republics,’’ or *“*The Excursion,” or 
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pard.’’ Carlyle’s beliefs or unbeliefs 
were far from her. In his religious 
phraseology, she saw a mere apparatus 
of decorative language —a vesture, to 
speak with Teufelsdréckh, of words 
employed in their ‘‘ non-natural ”’ sense. 
To him heaven was a phase of human 
thought ; prayer a silent aspiration of 
the mind ; sin an infraction of the eter- 
nal verities of the universe. How did 
the faith of Socrates or Cicero differ 
from that? Carlyle was surpassed by 
his hostess in knowledge of the Bible 
and of the classics of theology. The 
same may be said of their common 
friend and her neighbor, John Sterling, 
with whom, on the terrace that joined 
their houses, she often debated the ar- 
cana of reprobation and grace. The 
intellectual disagreements of the hostess 
and the guest extended beyond celestial 
topics ; but, thanks to the abnormal 
development in both the disputants of 
that useful corrective of heat in argu- 
ment, the sense of the ridiculous — 
which, according to Carlyle, is “ very 
indispensable to man’’ —their discus- 
sions were never acrimonious. 

Although Carlyle was devoid of the 
zesthetic sensibilities, he was taken to 
a party at the house of my married sis- 
ter, where, despite his recorded con- 
tempt for the portion of mankind that 
listened to Paganini, he attended with 
propriety to some solos executed by that 
great violinist, H. C. Cooper. During 
the pause for supper, the hero of the 
evening was buttonholed by a local cler- 
ical magnate, whose attitude towards 
the new philosophy, if not that of a 
proselyte of righteousness, was that of 
a proselyte of the gate. They got into 
a warm controversy on matters of faith, 
and when Carlyle said, ‘‘If a man’s 
maker bid him go to the bottomless pit, 
he should go,’’ the clergyman asked, 
‘¢ What do you mean by the bottomless 
pit?’ the answer was: ‘Sir, I mean 
the pit of love and despair; and now, 
sir, we will go back to the fiddlers.’ 
Saying which Carlyle triumphantly re- 
turned to the drawing-room. 

Our guest was more impressed by 
some performances of my own of the 
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necromantic order. In allusion to Sir 
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Walter Scott, the Houdin or Maskelyne 
of the day had styled himself ‘ the 
Wizard of the North ;*’ an appellation 
now conferred on me by Carlyle, in sign 
of his approval of my skill as conjurer. 
Some time after this, my fulminating 
habits having subsided in favor of en- 
ergies of a literary character, which 
were stimulated by the example of the 
family friend, a magazine was founded 
by me with the help of some schoolfel- 
lows, and I usurped the functions of 
editor. By a special vote of the propri- 
etary, Carlyle’s name was placed on the 
free list, and copies of the Totteridge 
Miscellany were duly forwarded to Chel- 
In due course the subjoined ac- 
knowledgment was received by me, as 
the Croker or Empson concerned : — 
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sea. 


Chelsea : 3 March, 1844, 

Dear Little Wizard, —I have received 
two numbers of your ingenious periodical, 
the second of them this morning, and have 
to return you my thanks and congratula- 
tions. I find it a very handsome enterprise 
this of yours, and cannot but think you 
have a fair augury both of pleasure and 
profit from the same. It will be new satis- 
faction to my little Wizard of the North to 
burn off his fireworks in this literary form ; 
may he prosper with them, our present little 
Wizard, as he used to do when they con- 
sisted of chemical gases and such like! 
We all know with what dexterity he used to 
go off, ever at the right moment, and with 
what brilliancy to blaze, in that latter 
department — astonishing the minds of 
beholders. The like good speed attend him 
here. Need I wish him better ? 

With many kind wishes to my little 
wizard friend, and his periodical literature, 
and other honest achievements and im- 
provements, 

I remain (in good hopes of him), 
Most sincerely his, 
T. CARLYLE. 


Not long afterwards we were over- 
taken by a calamity which caused genu- 
ine grief to Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle. A 
brief excursion to Naples having stimu- 
lated my mother’s love of the arts, lit- 
erature, and natural beauties of Italy, 
~he decided to make a protracted so- 
journ in the Peninsula, but was attacked 
at Perugia by an illness to which she 
succumbed. Communication of this 
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mournful event was made by my sister’s 
husband to Carlyle, from whom the 
annexed letter of condolence was re- 
ceived in return : — 

Chelsea: 7 December, 1846. 

I receive with deep sorrow, as you may 
imagine, your melancholy news this morn- 
ing. Your noble mother now gone was the 
first friend I acquired in this country, was 
the oldest and dearest friend I anywhere 
had in the world ; a truer, more generous, 
or higher soul I have never known. And 
now, all on a sudden, she is snatched away, 
I am to see her face no more, to hear her 
kind voice, or commune with her noble 
heart no more. 

In such cases words are very vain ; nor 
will I add any. I desire to offer an affec- 
tionate sympathy to Mrs. Hare, in this her 
great distress : let her live worthy of such a 
mother. There is no other consolation but 
what lies in that direction. 

With many thoughts which it would be 
profane to write ; with remembrances which 
will not quit me while I live, I remain with 
true participation, 

Yours faithfully always, 
T. CARLYLE. 

Were other evidence wanting, this 
touching letter would be testimony 
enough to the depth of Carlyle’s regard 
for his ‘‘oldest and dearest friend.’ 
The Mentone memoirs of 1867 thus 
summarize her character : — 

To this day, long years after her death, I 
regard her as a singular pearl of a woman ; 
pure as dew, yet full of love ; incapable of 
inveracity to herself or others. 


In such terms he always spoke of her 
to the last, and it may be truly said that 
in the friendship which united her and 
the Chelsea household there was never 
‘‘any variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing.” 

During an educational residence in 
London in 1848, I was frequently in 
Cheyne Row. In Mrs. Carlyle’s life- 
time, company was received in the room 
on the ground floor facing the street. A 
sofa stood in front of the windows, on 
which, when there was “ zesthetic tea,’’ 
or a single guest, the gnddige Frau 
sat behind her cups and saucers, while 
her husband occupied a chair between 
her and the fire, beyond which, and 





opposite the host’s, was the visitor’s 
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place. Adaptation of his topics to his 
audience was not Carlyle’s speciality, 
and there were times when his specula- 
tions and language were too transcen- 
dental to be understanded of immature 
youth. The intelligence must, however, 
have been dull, indeed, that was not 
struck by his phenomenal command of 
words, the variety and aptness of his 
metaphors and illustrations, and by the 
torrents of racy, humorous expression 
which poured from his lips. Mr. 
Froude’s verdict that in conversation 
Carlyle was No. 1, and no one else 
anywhere, may be open to revision. 
His impromptu style was, doubtless, 
preferable to the ‘* book-in-breeches,” 
learnt-by-heart manner of Macaulay. 
Still, good talk, in the Johnsonian sense, 
is unconstrained dialogue, and Carlyle’s 
was oratorical monologue, oracular as 
the voice of Delphi, and calculated to 
suggest meditation rather than reply. 
After an evening in Cheyne Row, Soc- 
rates or Frederick the Great might 
have said: ‘** C’est magnifique, mais ce 
n’est pas le guerre.’? Again, his voice, 
though of fair baritone resonance, was 
hardly majestic, his delivery constantly 
sank into a sing-song recitative, his 
obligato laughter, or guffaw, was hearty, 
but had not the genuine Homeric ring, 
while his Border twang by no means 
suggested to a Southron’s ear the tone 
of *‘the eternal melodies.”’ The flow 
of reason in Cheyne Row was power- 
fully and agreeably stimulated by Mrs. 
Carlyle. At this time, if there were 
any remains of the beauty with which 
she has been credited, she was some- 
what worn for her years, was always 
witty, spoke with a strong infusion of 
the accent of Caledonia stern and wild, 
had great stores of miscellaneous know]l- 
edge, and was rated by some who had 
access to the intellectual queens of the 
London society of the time as “the 
cleverest of all the clever women.”’ But 
she did not carry the heavy conversa- 
tional guns which Mrs. Grote, for in- 
stance, would sometimes bring to bear, 
making her utterances sound like the 
deliverances of wisdom heard in some 
hoary Grecian temple. Regard for her 
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lap-dog, a fussy sofa-pet of one of the 
mongrel pre-fox-terrier types, which 
was in the habit of obtruding its pres- 
ence in ways detrimental to conversa- 
tion and to the visitor’s temper. 

The revolutionary events of 1848 
were, of course, the frequent subjects 
of Carlyle’s talk. With the ‘‘ oppressed 
nationalities’? of the period he had 
little sympathy ; partial exceptions to 
his indifference had a personal origin, 
and were owing to his acquaintance 
with Louis Blanc, Mazzini, and other 
refugees. He was very fond of making 
fun of Louis Philippe and Monsieur 
Guizot, as the ensuing example shows. 
He mentioned that he had received two 
hundred letters requesting him to lecture 
on this or that subject (subsequently, 
no doubt, to the course on heroes, 
which was his fourth experiment of the 
kind), but that his rule was to decline, 
as the business was disagreeable, and, 
in England, held to be undignified. He 
would, however, now suggest that Guizot 
should go round lecturing on Revolu- 
tion, showing the ex-king on the plat- 
form as a kind of grand experimental 
illustration of his thesis. Thackeray 
has said : ‘‘ Women are great brutes to 
each other.’”? According to my knowl- 
edge, historians are open to some little 
reproach of this kind: their inter-vitu- 
peration is endless. As to Carlyle, from 
first to last he was in the habit of 
speaking of Macaulay as a humbug ; his 
estimates of his rival’s power and per- 
formances always required the applica- 
tion of a multiplier of at least ten to 
bring them within the neighborhood of 
the truth. When the first two volumes 
of the ‘‘ History of England ”’ appeared, 
the Rey. F. D. Maurice, with whom I 
was acquainted, praised the work to me 
in a warm and adequate manner, re- 
marking that it showed a marked 
advance, both in substance and style, 
on the brilliant but less solid ‘‘ Essays.”’ 
Carlyle would not hear of this, and 
contemptuously replied : ‘*‘ Reading Ma- 
caulay is like going into Howell and 
James’s shop.” For the judgments of 
Mr. Maurice he had otherwise some 
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esteem. He expressed high approval 


could not make her intimates love her! of the little periodical called Politics for 
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the People, a cheap organ of Christian 
quasi-democracy, which Mr. Maurice 
had just started in conjunction with 
Kingsley, but thought that the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, to whom 
it was addressed, would not read it, 
which was so. Of Kingsley, as poet at 
least, his opinion was very low. He 
said that he had stuck at the third page 
of the ‘‘Saints’ Tragedy,’’ called it 
‘* delightful ”’ in the sarcastic sense, and 
spoke of the book as worthless except 
for the presence of Maurice’s admirable 
preface. Ifthe whole of Carlyle’s cor- 
respondence with members of the sev- 
eral branches of our family had been 
preserved it would have filled a chest. 
But carelessness, liberality to collectors 
of autographs, and systematic habits of 
letter-burning have reduced the original 
bulk to a very small residue, of which 
surviving fraction only a portion is suit- 
able for present publication. I quote a 


letter addressed by Carlyle in 1848 to 
the eldest of my brothers, who had 
published an essay on ‘* Hamlet,’ in 
which he preferred the interpretations 


of Coleridge against those of Goethe : — 
Chelsea: 20 December, 1848. 

I looked over the copy you gave me (for 
which were, silently, sent many thanks) 
when it arrived here: I had much to praise 
in the gentle, assiduous, and pious spirit 
with which the task had been undertaken 
and performed ; a really careful, indus- 
trious, lucid, and luminous reading of the 
play of ‘‘ Hamlet ;”’ and [ pleased myself 
with the hope that your literary tendency 
would yet lead you into still fruitfuller 
fields, towards the reading and interpreta- 
tion of objects much more in need of being 
‘*read’’ (some of them), and better worth 
reading too, than the play of ‘‘ Hamlet.”’ 
** Amlethus,’’ I find from old Saxon, is 
nothing but a Norse myth, adumbrating 
the course of the sun and annual seasons ; 
a dream of the human brain, instead of a 
created fact of the Almighty Maker; 
towards which latter class of objects, I per- 
sist in believing, the thought and reading- 
faculty of all serious men decidedly directs 
itself. What say you now to taking up a 
biography of some noble man, unknown or 
misknown to the vulgar, much to their 
damage ; some bit of authentic historical 
narrative and delineation, worthy of a hu- 
man soul’s taking trouble with it? Such 
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things your eye will discover if it look ear- 
nestly ; such things are the real poems and 
dramas (God himself the author), which it 
best of all beseems a man to try if he can 
do a little towards interpreting. 

Of your manner of writing I will say only 
that it has many good qualities in esse and 
in posse, and that I know no rule so impor- 
tant as this one, which, indeed, if well un- 
derstood, includes all rules whatsoever : 
“Be wisely brief.’ Brief, not in phrase 
only, but still more in thought. Divide the 
living from the dead! let nothing of ex- 
traneous or wnessential enter into your 
living figure (if it is to live). Everywhere 
hit the nail on the head, and do not strike 
at it again!— With many thanks and re- 
gards, Yours ever truly, 

T. CARLYLE. 


Some modern critics would say that 
in the ‘“ Frederick the Great” the 
maxim ‘‘ Be wisely brief’’ is seriously 
transgressed. When involved in that 
work, Carlyle’s conversation and corre- 
spondence were thickly larded with 
growls at the “ nightmare king and his 
century : What have I to do with this 
man,’’ he said, ‘for he with me?”’ My 
avocations having called me to Stutt- 
gart, I made some report to Carlyle on 
the local situation. His repiy, of which 
portions are appended, shows the pes- 
simism with which he regarded his 
prospects of success in his great enter- 
prise :— 

Chelsea, London : 5 june, 1857. 

I got a very pleasant letter from Stuttgard 
a long while ago, giving pleasant intima- 
tions of the scene round you in that old 
Wiirtemberg metropolis. . . . One thing is 
very certain to me: If you are as well off as 
my wishes for you indicate, there will be 
nothing to complain of. I will hope not 
only that you are happy for the present 
time ; but that you are daily gathering new 
culture, experience, solidity, and not only 
knowledge but wisdom — daily new ability 
to do your work in this world well — which 
by and by may amount to something far 
better than being ‘ happy.’? — Oremus, 
speremus. 

I can send you no news of England, nor 
any even of myself —life with me, for these 
twelve or twice twelve months past, having 
been but a dark and indeed almost deadly 
struggle in the abyss of German historical 
stupor — endeavoring (with almost no suc- 
cess at all) to extract some human record of 
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Frederick ‘‘the Great,’’ as he is called, 
out of that alarming element. Never in 
nature had I the notion before of such a 
task as this proves to me, in this place, at 
this time of day, in these circumstances 
generally ! But I may get it done (ill since 
well is impossible); done on any terms if so 
much life be allowed me. And, indeed, 
that is pretty much the one hope I have 
left —that of getting rid of this intolerable 
torment —that has made my life black (as 
it were — yes, and even base, as it were) for 
five or six years past! The cause of my 
writing at present is that same business : to 
get a little light from you perhaps, about a 
point of Wiirtemberg history which will 
come to concern me by and by. 


He proceeds to unfold a vexata questio, 
too esoteric for statement here, which 
he had been unable to solve by the help 
of his London books. Parts of the con- 
clusion of the letter are worth quoting, 
especially the familiar compliments, so 
frequent in the ‘* Frederick the Great,”’ 
to the historical Dry-as-dusts of Ger- 
many. He says :— 

I know the Pfaffs, the Spittlers, the etc., 
ete.: Ach Gott! the only human book I 
ever read on him (a certain Duke of Wiir- 
temberg) (and that by no means a first-rate 
one) is Strauss’s ‘‘ Life of Schubart ;”’ and 
he does not touch on any subject at all... . 
Judge if I want to know the particulars, 
which no Prussian blockhead will say one 
word of to me!... What does Stuttgard 
say, especially what do its Antiquar book- 
shops say of all this? In fact, what am J 
to say, or think? If there is any knowl- 
edge procurable, I ought to try fairly for it; 
if there is none, I shall in that case know 
what to say. In short, turn over this mat- 
ter well in your head (there is no hurry 
about it); and see gradually whether you 
cannot pick up an old book or two, etc., 
etc., or in some way help me. And so 
adieu for this time. 

Yours always truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 

Circumstances prevented the  re- 
searches in question being undertaken, 
but being subsequently in Holland I 
stumbled on some original documents 
of value relating to his nightmare, 
which were placed at Carlyle’s dis- 
posal. He replied in a letter from 
which the following characteristic sen- 
tences are taken : — 
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Chelsea : May, 1863. 

I am struggling, with all the strength I 
have, to get that unutterable book gathered 
into finis in some honest way. For six or 
eight months to come, my slavery is far 
beyond that of any penal colony or tread- 
wheel : but then perhaps I shall get done. 


Carlyle’s growls at the ‘‘ nightmare ”’ 
king had nv intermission. Here is an- 


other specimen from the quiverful ex- 
tracted from a letter addressed to my 
eldest brother at a somewhat earlier 
date than just quoted : — 


Chelsea: 28 January, 1856. 


No book I ever undertook has been such 
a misery to me, from causes extrinsic and 
intrinsic, as this of ‘‘ Frederick the Great ;”’ 
thoughtlessly gone into, and in which I am 
still sunk overhead, uncertain yet whether 
I shall ever get out of it alive. Innumer- 
able things are proven in that enterprise ; 
this, which is worst of all, that I have lit- 
erally no motive to proceed, except the 
conscientious reluctance to be quite beaten ; 
that, in fact, I have little real love for 
Frederick, and for his century. and its 
works and ways, contemptuous abhorrence 
rather than love. 

It will give me real pleasure to see you 
again, which by some happy chance I hope 
to do before long. I expect to be steady 
here, sunk in my sad Brandenburg element 
of ‘“‘barren sand’’ for many months to 
come. 

I am elways, with many affectionate re- 
gards and recollections, 

Yours sincerely, 
T. CARLYLE. 

For the five or six years previous to 
the battle of Sadowa, and a similar pe- 
riod posterior to the battle of Sedan, my 
recollections of Carlyle show a hiatus. 
In this interval his wife died, and he 
set himself to compose the ‘* Reminis- 
cences,’’ whose publication caused such 
lamentable rending of ‘* the sacred body 
of Homer,’’ and he was overtaken by 
old age. To this time belongs a letter 
addressed by him to Blumine, who had 
one day unexpectedly appeared in 
Cheyne Row : — 

Chelsea: 24 October, 1868. 

Dear Mrs. Phillipps,— Your little visit 
did me a great deal of good. So interest- 
ing, so strange to see her we used to call 





‘* Kitty’? emerging on me from the dusk of 
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evening, like a dream become real ! 
me thinking for many hours, upon times 
long gone, and persons and events that can 
never cease to be important and affecting 
to me. That of postponing dinner was a 
mighty indifferent matter — so unluckily it | 
always is in this house! But I grudged to! 
be specially unwell that day (below par, in 
regard to sleep, etc. for three weeks past), 
and never fairly to see you except in chia- 
roscuro, While you talked. I might indeed 
have ordered candles (or lighted the candles 
that were), but I never thought of that 
simple expedient, or if it did suggest itself, 
rejected it as a disturbance or intrusion. 
You must mend that by making me another 
visit when the lights are better disposed 
towards us. With a great deal of readiness 
I send you the photograph which you are 
pleased to care for having: sorry only that 
it is such a grim affair (thanks to time, and 
what he brings and takes), though indeed 
this was never much a bright image, not 
even forty-eight years ago, when your bright 
eyes first took it in. As to visiting, I grieve 
that I am no longer fit for that operation ; 
so sad, so weak and nervous ; tumbled to 
pieces by the racket of a late dinner, etc., 
and generally, as net results, losing all 
power of sleep on such occasions. I tried 
the adventure twice last year for a few days 
each time; but found I really must not 
again. Sandhurst, therefore, especially in 
this season, I fear is forbidden altogether, 
but if you stay in Aldershot till winter go, 
and if there are railways to the neighbor- 
hood, I will flatter myself with coming 
thither some day, and making a call of 
three or four hours, which really is the 
safest plan. My capabilities, you see, are 
very limited, and are not likely to become 
less so; my right hand itself is unwilling 
now and then even to write ; and in effect 
all round me is the sound as of evening 
bells, which are not sad only, or ought not 
to be, but beautiful also, and blessed and 
quiet. No more to-day, dear lady : my best 
wishes and affectionate regards will abide 
with you to the end. 
Yours ever truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 


Carlyle is not generally ranked with 
the great artists of the epistolary style. 
His correspondence, in his middle and 
later periods especially, has little of the 
gaiety, eloquence, and epigram with 
which the letters of Byron, Scott, and, 


to take a recent name, of M. Doudan, 





It set | 
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brim over. In certain cases, however, 
where veracity and deep feeling in- 
spired the matter and the manner, he 
i risen above himself. Of this it will 
| perhaps be thought that an example has 
|been furnished in his expressions of 
grief on the death of his Shooter’s Hill 
friend, and the letter just quoted is a 
pleasing proof that he could excel in 
a kindly, natural vein. Written by a 
gallivanting old gentleman like, for in- 
stance, the Lord Jeffrey of the ‘*‘ Rem- 
iniscences,”’ this epistle would not of 
necessity indicate the existence in past 
times of passages of sentiment between 
the parties concerned. Coming from 
Carlyle, to whom, both from tempera- 
ment and habit, the language of the 
pays de tendre was an unknown tongue, 
it is difficult not to read between the 
lines of the letter the sense of the con- 
fession of Dido — agnosco veteris vestigia 
flamme. G. STRACHEY. 
British Minister at Dresden. 


From Temple Bar, 
OLD MEMORIES INTERVIEWED. 


BY MRS. ANDREW CROSSE. 


‘*T HAVE never been able to sit down 
to remember,’’ said Croker ; ‘‘ conver- 
sation,’’ he added, ‘‘ breaks through the 
surface that time spreads over events, 
and turns up anecdotes as the plough 
sometimes does old coins.” So it 
chanced with me. Last night, in the 
course of conversation, a friend re- 
peated Landor’s well-known lines to 
Rose Aylmer. There was something in 
the tone and cadence of the speaker’s 
voice that touched and reverberated on 
the chord of memory, and without con- 
scious volition, I recalled what else had 
been forgotten —an evening long ago, 
when my husband and I were the guests 
of Walter Savage Landor. It was in 
the autumn, at his Bath lodgings, we 
had partaken of our simple dinner on 
the round table in the same room ; twi- 
light had deepened, and the fire-light 
rather than the antique pair of candles 
lit up the grim ‘Old Masters” that 
crowded all the wall space. But to- 























night we talked not of the epoch-making 
Masaccio, or balanced the claims of Ma- 
buse to pre-eminence in the Teutonic 
school. At other times Landor had 
much to say on these and kindred sub- 
jects ; to-night he was not even in the 
mind for asserting, with his usual 
unreasoning vehemence, the absolute 
genuineness of every picture in his 
possession. This evening the poet’s 
mood was one of peace ; he was under 
the spell of memory, he was thinking 
of the well-loved Rose Aylmer, the 
friend of his youth. Landor was pecul- 
iarly sensitive to local and personal 
associations. It chanced that we had 
just come from visiting Mr. Crosse’s 
cousin in Devonshire, Mr. Henry Por- 
ter, of Winslade, whose wife was the 
late Lord Aylmer’s niece. This lady 
had been named Rose Aylmer, in mem- 
ory of her cousin, for she was born 
under the same roof,and on the same 
sad day, when the poet’s love had passed 
away with her crown of twenty years. 
Thus it came about that we had been 
talking of the Aylmers and of the days 
that were no more. Then Landor, in 
response, began speaking reverently of 
his own youth, as men do, looking back 
at the time when they stood expectant 
on life’s threshold — speaking, I repeat 
—reverently he recalled those early 
years. It was at Tenby, ‘‘ Sweet Ten- 
by,” when the world was young, where 
he made the acquaintance of the Ayl- 
mers. It was during their pleasant 
intimacy, when books and thoughts 
were daily interchanged, that the daugh- 
ter, his especial friend Rose, lent him 
an Arabian story, which suggested the 
writing of ‘* Gebir,’”’ his first achieve- 
ment in literature! Rapt inthe glam- 
our of the past, we listened to his rising 
tide of talk, till when he ceased for a 
space, overborne by the flood of memory, 
there fell upon us all “the pious si- 
lence that gives delight.”’ The silence 
was broken at length by Landor breath- 
ing forth in low but distinct tones his 
own exquisite lines : 

Ah, what avails the sceptred race ! 

Ah, what the form divine ! 
What every virtue, every grace ! 
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Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 





The effect of the resonant pathos of his 
melodious voice, together with the glow 
of firelight on features mobile with 
deepest feeling, so transfigured the old 
man’s face, graven though it was by 
time and sorrow, that he looked young 
again, and I could fancy I had for once 
seen the poet in his prime! ‘Oh, the 
soul keeps its youth!’ How truly said 
by her, to whom love and youth came 
in middle life. There is a fine passage 
in Landor’s ‘‘ Antony and Octavius,”’ 
which formed the keynote of much of 
his more serious moods. Hesays : — 
My soul 
Assures me wisdom is humanity ; 
And they who want it, wise as they may 
seem, 
And confident in their own sight and 
strength, 
teach not the scope they aim at. 


These pregnant lines help to an under- 
standing of Landor’s point of sympathy 
with Browning, expressed with critical 
acumen in the verses he addressed to 
the younger poet, at a time when “ none 
would hear his singing.”’ He says that 
in ** modern times ; ’? — 
No man hath walkt along our roads with 
step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse. 
In saying this Landor anticipated by 
half a lifetime the verdict which a later 
generation has passed upon Browning’s 
influence as a poet—an influence the 
chief factor of which is that same hu- 
manity which the soul assures us is 
wisdom. 

Landor was a man who delighted to 
talk about his friends to his friends. 
Of Southey, I remember he had much 
to say; things such as one loving 
brother might say of another. The 
name of Julius Hare was very fre- 
quently on his lips, while in his heart 
the memory of that pure-minded man 
was canonized. Liberal and free in 
speech on religion and politics, before it 








Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 





was the vogue to be thus free, yet might 
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Landor’s friendships have been shared 
by an archbishop. It is reported of 
him that he said: ‘*I enjoy no society 
that makes too free with God or the 
ladies.”’ 

‘¢ No one could be long with Landor 
without his speaking of the “ large- 
hearted Forster.’? I never saw them 
together, but I have heard Kenyon say, 
that no.one understood the subtle charm 
of Landor’s genius better than Forster ; 
and the latter averred that it was not 
possible to have Landor more at his 
best than under the hospitable roof of 
Kenyon. 

I met Mr. Forster occasionally in 
London society, and he gave me the 
idea, that if taken at his own valuation, 
he would be quite the biggest person at 
any dinner-table. He used his wit like 
a flail, and then looked round as much 
as to say: ‘“*See now, how the air is 
choked with the chaff of other men’s 
talk.”’” Ido not think Crabb Robinson 
liked Forster, though they often met 
— perhaps — because they often met. 
They had both slightly disparaging 
As a 


anecdotes to tell of each other. 
poor instance of Forster’s wit, I remem- 


ber on one occasion Crabb Robinson 
told the story of his butler whispering 
to him at the dinner-table that the soup 
had run short, whereupon Forster, to 
the astonishment of his guests, and to 
the dismay of his serving man, roared 
out the plagiarism, ‘‘ Then let there be 
more mullagatawny soup,” at the same 
time looking round as if he had said a 
very good thing indeed. 

On the other hand Forster had got 
hold of the following incident, which he 
took care torepeat. It must be remem- 
bered that the leading event of Crabb 
Robinson’s life was his intimacy with 
Goethe —‘‘the wisest man I ever 
knew,” as he frequently, perhaps too 
frequently, reiterated. He always de- 
clared that it would be impossible to 
deceive him as to the great German’s 
houghts and style. The late Mrs. 
Adolphus Trollope —the Theodosia 
Garrow of more than one poet’s verse — 
played a trick upon the old man. She 
pretended to have seen an unpublished 
letter of Goethe’s, from which she said 
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she had made a striking extract, and 
this was shown to Crabb Robinson. He 
was taken in, making an elaborate and 
laudatory criticism on what he believed 
to be Goethe’s opinion. When he had 
completely committed himself, the lady 
confessed her fraud. It was never for- 
given ! 

I saw Mrs. Adolphus Trollope early 
in the sixties at their charming house in 
Florence, where her husband and her- 
self had surrounded themselves with a 
crowd of beautiful and interesting relics. 
But no other person or object was so 
interesting as herself ; she gave me the 
impression of being made up of what 
Swift says are the ‘‘two noblest things 
—sweetness and light.’’ I cannot as- 
sociate her memory with any act or 
deed the reverse of amiable and kind. 

At the mention of the sixties, mem- 
ory takes a return ticket to that decade, 
and by the help of an old note-book I 
make a “circular tour,’ including a 
variety of places and people. Among 
my artistic acquaintances Rome is asso- 
ciated with several names of interest. 
There I was introduced to Gibson. I 
had been warned from the first that his 
tinted Venus was a subject not to be 
touched upon, he would not consider it 
an open question for criticism. He was 
drawing towards the evening of his life, 
and his career had been so entirely suc- 
cessful that one might have expected to 
see in him an expression of assured 
purpose well achieved —of satisfaction 
in his art—a contented mind, m short ; 
on the contrary his countenance be- 
trayed the reverse of all this; he ap- 
peared soured and disappointed, at least, 
so I thought. 

Mr. Parker, the author of ‘‘ Domestic 
Architecture in the Middle Ages,”’ was 
in Rome at the time of my last visit, 
and he was kind enough to be my cice- 
rone more than once. When I met him 
there in 1874 he strongly expressed his 
disapproval of the way in which in some 
places the shattered columns and broken 
masonry had been pieced together, and 
built up into what Signor Rosa believed 
to have been their former condition. 
‘This,’ said Mr. Parker to me. ‘is not 
preserving the ruins of Rome, it is mak- 
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ing scenes in a theatre.”” And I think 
his view of the case is justified. I 
never think of Mr. Parker without at 
the same time recalling Mr. Freeman, 
the historian. They squabbled so hope- 
lessly over the churches which were 
visited during our archeological excur- 
sions in Somerset, that for peace sake it 
was decided that on these occasions 
Freeman should take the inside of the 
churches, and that Parker should con- 
fine his remarks to the exterior part of 
the building. Freeman almost invari- 
ably ascended the pulpit, and therefore 
made his observations on the architec- 
ture of the sacred edifice, not sparing 
the names of those persons who in 
some cases had carried out what he 
deemed an injudicious scheme of resto- 
ration. There were those who objected 
to being denounced from the pulpit in 
this arbitrary manner. But it were a 


pity if scientific picnics proved as mo- 
notonous as the meetings of that mu- 
tual admiration society, which bores all 
outsiders to extinction ; there are too 
many, rather than too few, smooth peo- 


ple in the world. Sydney Smith once 
said of Sir Henry Holland that ‘+ he was 
all mucilage, he was so very bland.”’ 
He never would have said that of Mr. 
Freeman, who, doubtless with the im- 
provement of his fellow-creatures in 
view, had a rare faculty for bullying the 
ignorant, those who naturally enjoy the 
stagnation of setiled opinions. The 
question is — who are the ignorant? In 
Mr. Freeman’s classification one was 
reminded of the French critic who sim- 
plified matters by saying, ‘‘ The fact is, 
only I and my friends possess any real 
knowledge,”’ adding, ‘‘I am not quite 
so sure, however, concerning them.” 

T witnessed an amusing incident some 
years ago, at an archeological meeting 
at Glastonbury, the result of Mr. Free- 
man’s fierce attack upon a cherished 
local tradition. I must premise that all 
right-thinking men of Somerset believe 
in King Arthur’s burial at Glastonbury. 
Besides the testimony of the abbey 
records, Giraldus Cambrensis, as the 
world knows, has told the story of the 
finding of Arthur’s coffin in the reign of 
Henry II., in St. Dunstan’s cemetery, 
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where the king and the abbot had caused 
search to be made. On the evening in 
question Mr. Jones had read a very 
learned and exhaustive paper on the 
finding of Arthur’s remains in the place 
to which tradition had assigned them. 

It will be remembered that Camden 
in his ‘‘ Britannica”’ says, ‘‘the sepul- 
chre wherein the bones of that famous 
Arthur were bestowed was of oake made 
hollow.”? During the discussion which 
followed the reading of the paper, Mr. 
Parker, who was present, remarked 
‘that this mode of burial in a coffia 
formed of a hollow oak-tree, with leade.a 
plates affixed of a cruciform shape, was 
frequent in early times both in Englan1 
and France. The graves found by tha 
Abbé Cochet, near Dieppe, which cor- 
respond in the manner of burial with 
the alleged discovery at Glastonbury, 
are assigned by antiquaries to the Me- 
rovingian period.”’ 

Now all this was very satisfactory to 
the people of Glastonbury, who hal 
crowded into the meeting to hear what 
the learned men had to say about their 
local tradition. Alas, for their peace ¢f 
mind! No sooner had Mr. Parker 
ceased speaking than up jumped M». 
Freeman, ‘‘ Stout and able, arms ar] 
accoutrements all in order,’’ and mac e 
such a fierce onslaught on King A = 
thur’s historic credibility, that a groaa 
went out from the assembly. He weit 
on mercilessly sifting the evidenc«, 
tearing all pet superstitions and meie 
probabilities to shreds, in short, brutall v 
telling the people of Glastonbury that it 
was crass folly to talk about the burial 
place of a hero whose existence had 
never yet been proved! This was too 
much for the townsfolk ; a dozen men 
at least in the body of the hall started 
to their feet to give forth their reasons, 
with passionate vehemence, for believ- 
ing in Arthur’s life, death, and burial. 
But no one’s arguments were heard, for 
the tumult became so great that the 
scene could only be compared to a po- 
litical gathering, where the claims of 
rival candidates were being hotly con- 
tested. Several people got up and left 
the room in high dudgeon, and it was 
some time before those who remained 
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would listen to Mr. Warre’s paper on | 
the primeval tribe of the Cangi and 
their cattle stations. 

Speaking of irascible tempers, I am 
reminded of a story told me by Sir Wil- 
liam Boxall, whom I had frequently 
the pleasure of meeting in literary and 
artistic circles. He told me that as a 
young man he had studied in Rome un- 
der Fuseli. Amongst the other pupils 
there was a middle-aged Englishman 
who was the laughing-stock of the 
young Italians. On one occasion, during 
the temporary absence of the master, 
the Englishman became exasperated 
with the taunts of the foreigners, and 
a free fight ensued, in which they gave 
2ach other bloody noses, and the room 
became a spectacle by no means edify- 
ing. In the midst of the turmoil Fuseli 
returned, and in a furious rage ordered 
the combatants outof his sight. ‘* Tor- 
rigiano may have broken Michael An- 
gelo’s nose, but I see no Torrigianos 
or Michael Angelos here,’ he ex- 
claimed with a look of ineffable scorn 
at his disorderly pupils. ‘ The little 
man was himself the most irascible of 
beings,”’ said Boxall. It will be remem- 
bered that Benvenuto Cellini tells the 
original scandal in his autobiography, 
which book, by the way, Horace Wal- 
pole declared was far more exciting and 
interesting than any novel ever penned. 
We are apt to forget our old books. 

A patient of Sir William Gull’s told 
me that his physician had reeommended 
him to take up natural history as 
a tranquillizing study. The question 
arises, are the men who pursue these 
studies more free from strife, jealousies 
and all uncharitableness, than those 
who are struggling for supremacy in art 
and literature? Judging from the nat- 
uralists I have known, I am inclined 
to think that, as a rule, they are more 
tranquil-minded. Kingsley felt the 
truth of this, when he said : — 

Ere I grow too old, I trust to be able to 
throw away all pursuits save natural his- 
tory, and die with my mind full of God’s 
facts, instead of men’s lies. 


I may say the most amiable F.R.S. I 





ever knew — and I have known a good 
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many — was Mr. Spence, the entomolo- 
gist. The dear old gentleman was a 
correspondent of mine for several years, 
and he was our guest at Fyne Court, so 
he belongs to the inner circle of friends. 
It was during the quiet evenings in our 
Somersetshire home, when there were 
no other guests, that the gentle natu- 


ralist talked in full swing of bird and 
beast, and all things both great and 


small, well loved by him who had learnt 
his lesson in nature’s school, where 
‘*men’s lies”? have no authority. I re- 
member once our conversation turned 
upon what Mr. Spence called the exqui- 
siteness of the instincts of insects. The 
so-called instinct seems to come curi- 
ously near the reasoning faculty. We 
know that the actions of bees, ants, and 
other creatures, are guided,—not by 
unerring habit, but by the necessity of 
the case, by expediency, in short, as 
human affairs are conducted. It might 
be said in explanation of the conduct of 
the bee, as of the dog who listened 
eagerly to the ale-house talk, in the de- 
lightful story of ‘‘ Madame Therése,”’ 
that Il connait la politique. 

Mr. Spence told the story of a humble 
bee having been seen to deliberately 
drown a wasp, after there had been a 
fierce struggle between them. The bee 
did not mutilate the wasp, as if it had 
been the property of a ‘‘ land grabber,”’ 
but he held him under the surface of 
the water till he was dead. This quarrel 
resulted doubtless from some private 
pique, and was not a judicial sentence 
varried out by the will of the commu- 
nity, as in the incident I am about to 
relate. 

My informant, who stated he was an 


eye-witness of the occurrence, was a 
Danish gentleman, Baron Durchinck 


Holmfeld, whose acquaintance I made 
through our common friend, Miss Fred- 
erica Rowan. 

He told me that some years since, the 
nest belonging to a pair of storks, 
located near his house, was observed to 
be the scene of a domestic scandal -— 
the lady stork had a lover. The hus- 


band bird was not one who ‘lets the 
wife whom he knows false, abide and 
and he sought the rem- 


” 


rule the house, 

















edy of the law. The baron one day 
when walking over his fields was sur- 
prised to see a large assemblage of 
storks, standing round in a semi-circle, 
while facing them, in the centre, like a 
prisoner at the bar, stood the guilty 
Guinevere. Greatly astonished, and 
very curious to see the issue of this 
strange proceeding, Baron Durchinck 
stood aside in concealment. There was 
much confabulation amongst the storks, 
after which, apparently in obedience to 
orders, some half-dozen birds, the lic- 
tors of the community, came out from 
the throng, and immediately set upon 
the unhappy female, savagely and liter- 
ally plucking her to death ! 

The almost superstitious regard felt 
for the storks in all northern countries 
is a iamiliar fact. Whitelocke in his 
‘* Memorials of the Swedish Embassy,” 
in 1653— another delightful old book, 
by the way — mentions that on his re- 
turn journey, travelling from Libeck 
to Hamburg, they saw many storks, and 
a member of his suite shot at, and killed, 
one of these birds. Whitelocke whereat 
warned his people “to avoid offence,” 
as the killing of a stork was considered 
an ill omen ; adding this curious remark, 
‘the report is that these birds will not 
resort to any place but where the peo- 
ple are free.’? Again, an imstance of 
the lower animals knowing something 
of politics. The storks associate only 
with enlightened people who have won 
their freedom, because as a matter of 
fact, the more enlightened a man is, the 
more humane he becomes, even towards 
the brute creation. Insouth Italy since 
they have thrown off the yoke of papal 
tyranny with its concurrent state of 
ignorance, I am told there is growing 
up a strong public opinion for the sup- 
pression of cruelty to animals. 

Twelve years ago, being in Riigen — 
that island-paradise of the Baltic —I 
heard many well-authenticated stories 
of the half-human ways of the storks. 
A year or two before our sojourn in the 
The migratory instinct or their weather 
place, an unusually late spring occurred. 
prophets for once were at fault, for the 
poor storks arrived in Riigen before the 
snow was off the ground. The villagers 
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and farmers seeing their distress threw 
open their stables and barns, where the 
birds gladly took shelter, and where, for 
nearly three weeks, they were fed upon 
fish and other things. 

From the nature of circumstances, 
dogs and cats must always be our closest 
animal friends. We had a cat who fre- 
quently accompanied us on our summer 
evening walks, never failing to do so if 
she saw Mr. Crosse take out his gun for 
rabbit-shooting. She evinced great ex- 
citement when the gun was fired, jump- 
ing round like a dog, and sniffing with 
satisfaction at the rabbits when they 
were bagged. Early education might 
I think have made a retriever of this 
sat. 

A curious story was told me recently 
by my friend Miss Warrington, who can 
vouch for its truth. Some years ago 
when living m Somersetshire she hada 
Blenheim spaniel known by the name 
of Tiny. Once, and once only, Tiny 
became a mother, when she produced 
a litter of still-born puppies. We may 
presume they were buried and put out 
of mind. Shortly afterwards Tiny 
found that the cat at the lodge had a 
nice little family of lively kittens, and 
possibiy this fact angered her disap- 
pointed maternal instincts. Anyhow 
she managed to purloin one of these 
kittens, and horrible to relate she was 
seen to scrape a hole, and actually 
bury alive her little victim, who was 
forced down and covered with loose 
soil. Twelve months afterwards, a very 
pretty kitten was presented to Miss 
Warrington, who gave it with many in- 
junctions into the charge of the cook. 
But the following morning the kitten 
had disappeared and was nowhere to be 
found; indeed, three weeks elapsed 
before it was accidentally discovered 
alive and well in the cider cellar, in a 
comfortable nest made of hay and straw. 
Tiny, it was now proved, had carried 
off the kitten, and what was most curi- 
ous, had been enabled to act as wet 
nurse, and to nourish the helpless little 
creature. Pussy grew to be a fine Tom 
eat, and afforded great amusement to 
the household by sitting up to beg like 
his foster-mother, in fact, had all the 
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ways of adog. The two were devoted 
to one another in a remarkable degree, 
and long after when Tiny became para- 
jyzed, the result of a fall, the cat would 
hardly leave the poor sufferer day or 
night, and was only removed by main 
force from the dead body of his friend. 

So far had my pen run on with this 
gossip about pets, and I had two or 
three more anecdotes to tell, very curi- 
ous incidents, believe me, when an allu- 
sion that occurs somewhere in Sydney 
Smith’s writings was borne in upon my 
mind and made me feel uncomfortable. 
‘The Scythians,’’ he said, ‘‘ ate their 
grandparents when they became trouble- 
some and told long stories.”’> Who 
knows whether the Eumenides may not 
suffer a remnant of these useful Scyth- 
ians to survive even unto our day, to be 
a terror to long-winded old fogies, male 
and female. 

I met at dinner recently an old fogey, 
whom I am sure has his Scythian wait- 
ing for him. He had been harrying the 
company with stupid remarks about 
natural history, asking questions, too, 
that would turn the stomach of a school 
inspector. At length in that peculiar 
tone of voice in which theological ques- 
tions are uttered in the pulpit, our fogey 
said, ‘* Has an oyster brains ?”’ ‘ Cer- 
tainly,’ replied our host, ‘‘ for an oyster 
knows when to shut up.” 

This reminds me of another repartee. 
I did not hear it myself, I wish I had, 
for in years past I often met the hero 
of the story, Mr. Bonamy Price, and 
could well appreciate his peculiar power 
of leadership in talk, a power suggestive 
of the sound of Scotch bagpipes over 
and above other musical instruments. 
On this occasion the leader of talk, some 
wished he were Lieder Ohne Worte, 
started the subject of the generally pre- 
vailing ideas about heaven. After the 
usual hit at the materialistic views of 
the Mahometan, he turned to an Amer- 
ican gentleman at the table, and asked 
what were his notions on the subject ? 
The Yankee, with his slow nasal ac- 
cent, and cool manner, commanding 
attention replied, ‘‘ Wull, my notion of 
heaven is, that of a quiet green place, 
without money and without price.” 
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Sir Arthur Helps was considered to be 
one of the best talkers of his day; he 
understood what was suited for conver- 
sation, what would elicit an interchange 
of thoughts. Many subjects are inter- 
esting, but require rumination. It has 
been said that*‘men cannot tolerate 
either too little or too much knowledge 
in their fellow-men.”’ 

I never see one of Vicat Cole’s sunny 
pictures of English landscape without 
thinking of Sir Arthur Helps, and a 
bright July day when I made his ac- 
quaintance at a picnic on the Surrey 
hills. There was no sub-acid ingre- 
dients in his conversation, even when 
he told the most piquant stories ; many 
of these good things, characteristic of 
the remarkable men and women in soci- 
ety thirty years ago, have since become 
the common property of the raconteur. 

What impressed me greatly was the 
strong undercurrent of serious thought 
in Sir Arthur Helps’s conversation. I 
am not aware that he said anything very 
profound or anything strikingly origi- 
nal; his philosophy was of the kind 
wanted for daily use, the mental tea and 
coffee of our meals, without which we 
should be sorely at a loss. He was 
believer, he said, in *‘ the general ration- 
ality and kindliness of mankind,’ and 
he evidently accepted these virtues as 
the current coin to be used in our jour- 
ney through the world. What a happy 
scintilla of wisdom there was in that 
summer noon’s talk! Would that I 
could recall more of its actual sub- 
stance ; fortunately for us there are 
unremembered things which have 
helped the soul’s growth. 

A peculiar charm about Sir Arthur 
Helps was the playful, winsome way in 
which he turned from serious discourse 
to a lighter mood. L. E. L. once re- 
marked that the ridiculous is memory’s 
most adhesive plaster, and as a proof, 
I recall the following little story as told 
by Sir Arthur Helps. The son of a 


friend of his had one day been busily 
employed making flies for fishing ; the 
little fellow was too young for his work, 
but he had strong imitative powers, and 
seen his elder brothers so en- 
At length, with a deep sigh, he 


he had 
gaged, 

















turned to his mother and asked if God 
made everything ? ‘‘ Yes, everything.”’ 
‘What, flies as well?’ ‘‘ Certainly,” 
rejoined his mother. ‘Then God has 
horrid fiddling work to do,’’ observed 
the boy with a look of disgust at the 
results of his own labors. 

The giver of this pleasant picnic was 
Mr. William Pattison, a bachelor friend 
of ours, who succeeded in making, as 
some people can do in London without 
rank or wealth, a very agreeable circle 
of acquaintances, more or less distin- 
guished in politics and literature. His 
special metier was statistics, and I have 
heard those persons say, who were com- 
petent to judge, that Mr. Pattison stood 
alone in his capacity for certain branches 
of work. It has been said by some wits 
that there are three degrees of unverac- 
ity : ‘* Lies, d——4 lies, and statistics.” 
The science has had a good many hard 
things said of the use that Buckle and 
other authors have made of it in the 
arbitrary classification of facts. In his 
** History of Civilization,” a book that 
made an immense impression in its day, 
Buckle appears to assume that human 
actions are governed by the law of aver- 
ages; surely does he not mistake a 
record for an ordinance? I was told by 
Dr. Noad, a relative of Mr. Buckle, that 
this remarkable writer was_ entirely 
self-taught. His health as a boy was so 
delicate that he was never sent to school, 
and was left to learn little or much as 
he liked, and how he liked. His accu- 
mulated knowledge was prodigious and 
his memory even about trifling things 
most remarkable. <A friend of mine 
when in his company had occasion to 
refer to the cultivation of rhubarb, 
whereupon Buckle immediately said : 
‘* The plant was introduced into Europe 
in 1610, I mean the common garden 
rhubarb which grows wild in the moun- 
tains of Syria and Persia.”” He then 
went on to say that this must not be 
confounded with the official rhubarb of 
commerce, adding statistics about the 
value of the latter as an article of im- 
port into Great Britain. 

It is curious in looking back to note 
the waves of thought that pass with a 
kind of dynamic force over the average 
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intelligence of the day. The sympa- 
thetic vogue of ideas is ever transitory, 
indeed must be, because the human 
mind in its inquisitiveness is always 
desiring some new thing. It is almost 
as interesting to recall the fashion of 
thought two or three decades since, as 
it is to recall the bodily semblance and 
the spoken words of the people we have 
known. I well remember the immense 
interest that was manifested at one time, 
in reference to everything connected 
with the Talmud, its moral and reli- 
gious teaching, and the evidence to 
be adduced therefrom of the exist- 
ence of ethical Christianity within the 
pale of ancient Judaism. In 1867 a 
writer in the Quarterly Review observed 
that : — 


Turn where we may in the realms of 
modern learning, we seem to be haunted 
by the Talmud. We meet with it in the- 
ology, in science, even in general literature, 
in their highways and byways. There is 
not a hand-book to all or any of the many 
departments of Biblical lore, sacred geog- 
raphy, history, chronology, numismatics, 
and the rest, but its pages contain refer- 
ences to the Talmud. 


The writer of this article, which it 
will be remembered made a great sens a- 
tion at the time, was Emanuel Deutsch, 
a name held in much respect by ull 
Orientalists. He had come to England 
in 1855 at the invitation of Panizzi, who 
required the services of a Hebrew 
scholar at the British Museum. I had 
on several occasions the pleasure of 
meeting this remarkable man, who alas 
died too early for the full accomplish- 
ment of his life’s work. On first ac- 
quaintance his learning was almost 
concealed by his modesty, but to con- 
genial listeners he opened out, revealing 
unconsciously the rare treasures of un- 
familiar erudition that he had made his 
own in the study of antiquity. It was 
strange and startling to have brought 
before one the fact that in writings 
which were practically a sealed book to 
us, were to be found, as Emanuel 
Deutsch said, ‘‘some of the sublimest 
ethical dicta known in the history of 
religious philosophy.” 

Moreover it is curious to note that the 
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modern ideas, so vaunted as the out- 
come of our own time, are, after all, 
nothing more than new-fangled vestures 
clothing the same organic body, the 
self-same indwelling spirit that wrestled 
with truth in remote ages, and in other 
climes. May it not be, as Renan says, 
that ‘‘ wearied with the repeated bank- 
ruptcies of Liberalism, the world may 
yet become Jewish and Christian! ”’ 

It seems impossible for a Western 
intellect to be strongly tinctured with 
Oriental learning without taking on a 
certain likeness to their teachers, at the 
same time falling under the glamour of 
their fanciful and complex modes of 
thought. Deutsch speaks of the “‘ grown- 
up children of the Orient,’ who in 
their severest studies find playthings 
for wisdom’s self in weird tales, fairy 
legends, and festal songs. And he 
was himself one of these children — of 
imagination all compact! Once I had 
the opportunity of seeing how easily 
he could throw aside the gravity of 
the student for the sake of amusing 
others. Our friend Miss Durant had 
bidden my boys and myself to a chil- 
dren’s party at her house in the Christ- 
mas time. We had exhausted the 
usual games of forfeits and prizes, and 
burnt our fingers over snap-dragon, 
when at length the mirth slackening 
somewhat, Dr. Deutsch, who was one 
of the guests, offered to give for our 
entertainment the representation of a 
summer storm. The only apparatus 
required was a towel and a tin tray ; 
the towel was bound round his head, 
leaving only part of the forehead visible 
just above the eyes, the tray was on his 
knees under the table. The storm- 
monger in a few words told us of a wide 
heath in glorious sunshine, when in the 
still warm air we could hear * the slen- 
der clarion of the unseen midge.’’ Then 
a storm gathers in the west, and sud- 
denly the sky is hidden by clouds, and 
icy rain-drops fall, and low mutterings 
of thunder are heard in the distance. 
Here the performance began and his 
spoken words ceased. How he pictured 
the storm by quivering eyelids, by the 
quick pattering sound of the raindrops, 
and the dissonant rolling thunder is 
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more than I can tell, but this I know 
that he so impelled the workings of my 
imagination that I seemed to feel the 
chill and shiver of the storm. I saw it 
all just as Lowell describes such a scene, 
where he says : — 


Now leaps the wind on the sleepy marsh, 
And tramples the grass with terrified feet, 
The startled river turns leaden and harsh, 
You can hear the quick heart of the tem- 
pest beat. 
The crinkled lightning 
Seems ever-brightening, 
And loud and long 
Again the thunder shouts 
His battle song — 
One quivering flash, 
One wildering crash, 
Followed by silence dead and dull, 


And then a total lull. 


Dr. Deutsch had succeeded in keep- 
ing a somewhat restless audience per- 
fectly spellbound till the last mutterings 
of the storm died away in the distance, 
when the applause broke forth long and 
loud. 

The interviewer of old memories as 
often as not accosts you in your walks 
abroad, and hence it comes about that 
even the long, unlovely streets and 
squares of London become each in their 
turn a sanctuary where our past selves 
may find sweet seclusion from the hus- 
tling present. I never turn from the 
noisy Marylebone Road into the quiet 
of Devonshire Place without feeling 
that — spirits twain, nay—a goodly 
crowd of friends have —walked with 
me. At number thirty-nine lived John 
Kenyon. I see his jocund face at the 
door, speeding some parting guests, 
after a breakfast of the gods —or may- 
be he is waving a signal of greeting 
to his opposite neighbor, Miss Allen. 
She and her sister were two charming, 
kindly old ladies, who knew a great 
many people worth knowing, and re- 
membered a former generation of nota- 
bilities. Their father had been the last 
English governor of New York. Crabb 


Robinson, their intimate friend, men- 
tions their name in his diary, where he 
says :— 














This morning has been anxiously spent 
and marked by bad news. Miss Allen sent 
a messenger to inform me that by telegraph 
the news came of Kenyon’s death. It was 
expected. He was a prosperous and a mu- 
nificent man. 


In more recent years several other 
friends have made this locale a place of 
memories. Mr. and Mrs. Gwyn Jef- 
freys lived here, and some of the most 
agreeable scientific and social gather- 
ings that I can recall at this time were 
at their house. As an authority in nat- 
ural history Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys is best 
known by his work on “ British Con- 
chology.’’ He was another example of 
the early age at which a taste for natu- 
ral history is manifested. Like Edward 
Forbes he began his collections at the 
age of seven. At nineteen he contrib- 
uted a paper to the Linnean Society, 
containing the results of some impor- 
tant researches on a certain group of 
mollusca. 

I remember Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys tell- 
ing me that when at Upsala in Sweden 
he met a grandson of Von Linné who 
expressed surprise at our calling his 
grandfather ‘* Linneus,’’ which was the 
Latinized form of the name till he was 
ennobled. Mr. Spence told me that his 
collaborator, Mr. Kirby, always wrote 
and spoke of Von Linné, as he is styled 
abroad, and as his name appears on the 
title-pages of his botanical works. 

The deep-sea explorations which Dr. 
Carpenter and Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys car- 
ried out in H.M. surveying ship Porcu- 
pine in 1869 and 1870 resulted not only 
in a distinct gain to marine zoology, but 
led to highly important observations on 
the temperature, salinity, and the under- 
currents of the ocean. As we learn 
more and more of the secrets of the sea, 
we find how the minutest and appar- 
ently most isolated fact may touch upon 
every science that circles out into cos- 
mic law. All the ’ologies must help 
together in explanation of the wonderful 
balance which renders the existence of 
this complex word possible. We might 


say in other terms what Terence said 
of the kinship of humanity, and ad- 
vance as an axiom, that there is no 
fact in nature which is not 


interde- 
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pendent upon the whole phenomena of 
nature. 

It was Maury, the American, who be- 
gan his ‘‘ Physical Geography of the 
Sea’? with the sentence, ‘‘ There is a 
river in the ocean’’ — going on to re- 
mark that the indigo-blue waters of the 
Gulf Stream are so marked that the line 
of junction with the common sea-water 
may be traced by the eye. The color it 
would seem is intensified if not entirely 
due to the agency of suspended particles 
in the water. From Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys 
I learnt that Dr. Carpenter and himself 
had arrived independently at the same 
conclusion as Professor Tyndall on this 
point, in reference to the beautiful blue 
of the lake of Geneva and the Mediter- 
ranean. The fact seems to have impor- 
tant geological and biological relations. 
Captain Maury was the first to suggest 
the theory of a normal and general in- 
terchange of water between the Equator 
and the Poles. I was told by Mr. Gwyn 
Jeffreys that his own researches on the 
subject of oceanic circulation tended to 
confirm the hypothesis, which, says the 
physicists, ‘‘ would result from a differ- 
ence of specific gravity caused inter alia 
by difference of temperature.’’ Tyndall 
speaks of the rhythmic motions of force, 
and truly the story of the earth, and of 
the waters under the earth, is in itselfa 
poem ! 

In the spring of 1863 I had met Cap- 
tain Maury at the house of Lady Milli- 
cent, and Dr. Bence Jones. Admiral 
Fitzroy, Sir Rodney Mundy, and Sir 
George Back, were guests on the same 
occasion — quite a navaldinner. Maury, 
who was an American of the Southern 
States, was looking very downcast. I 
heard that he was anxious about the 
safety of two of his daughters who 
were on the war trail. Sir George Back 
gave me a very interesting account of 
ice storms in high latitudes. He was 
rather surprised to hear that on the 
Quantock Hills, in Somersetshire, we 
had come in for a somewhat similar 
experience. <A fog of great density and 
non-electric had pervaded the whole 
district for miles round throughout one 
winter night. A sudden fall in the 
temperature had taken place, with the 
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result that by the morning everything 
was covered with a thick coating of ice. 
The air was perfectly still, when the 
light revealed the strange scene of a 
world made of opaque glass. The over- 
burdened boughs and leading branches 
of the trees came crashing down under 
the sheer weight of ice ; our neighbors, 
as well as ourselves, lost more orna- 
mental timber than we had done in the 
worst wind-storm of many former years. 

I have noticed that Arctic explorers 
are exceptionally lighthearted, cheerful 
people. This notion of mine received 
confirmation from a gentleman who had 
lived some time in the Tropics, and 
later in one of Mr. Leigh Smith’s expe- 
ditions had suffered an imprisonment 
of more than a year in the land of snow 
and ice. He said he had observed that 
even under the most trying circum- 
stances, cold had an exhilarating effect 
on the spirits, whereas great heat has a 
depressing influence. 

The mention of Dr. Carpenter’s name 
recalls the recollection of much pleasant 
hospitality at his house. One evening 
he exhibited to his guests, amongst 
whom Professor Helmholtz was the 
most distinguished foreigner, a curious 
optical instrument called a suedescope, 
which has the power of reversing con- 
cavities and convexities. Some experi- 
ments with the instrument drew from 
Dr. Carpenter the remark, that a psy- 
chological principle may be deduced, 
showing how the mind refuses to in- 
dorse a false and unnatural impression 
made on the eye. 

In his ‘“‘ Reminiscences,’’ Mr. Mozley 
mentions that an American said to him, 
“Your free trade would have ruined 
you but for the accident of the gold 
liscoveries, which cheapened the pre- 
sious metals as fast as free trade 
heapened corn.’ A propos of this, I 
remember the same evening, at Dr. 
Carpenter’s, I had a long conversation 
with Dr. Graham, the master of the 
mint, who remarked, amongst other 
things, that the discovery of gold in 
Australia was the most opportune thing 
that ever happened, adding, “that it 
would be hard to say what we should 
have done without it.” 





In the decade of the sixties there was 
hardly any man of science whose name 
was more frequently on men’s lips than 
that of Sir Charles Wheatstone. One 
met him everywhere, and personally I 

yas often at their house in Park Cres- 
cent, his eldest daughter being an inti- 
mate friend of mine. In London I had 
generally heard Wheatstone speak on 
his own special subject ; he was very 
accessible to visitors who desired to see 
his wonderfully ingenious applications 
of electricity. In the autumn of 1871 
we chanced to be staying in the same 
hotel at Lucerne, and it was then a rev- 
elation to his listeners to find that Sir 
Charles was a man of very wide culture 
outside his own subjects. During many 
pleasant excursions by boat or carriage, 
those who were fortunate enough to 
engage him in conversation had a great 
intellectual treat. It is difficult to bring 
into focus the philosopher’s discursive 
talk suggested by the last news in sci- 
entific discovery, or by the topics of the 
hour. Not unfrequently he took a 
higher flight, and looking on the beau- 
tiful face of nature, he was led to speak 
of the inner soul of nature, and then the 
true poetry of science became audible 
tous. Another, and better-known, side 
of Sir Charles Wheatstone’s intellect 
was his marvellous power of making out 
the most carefully constructed ciphers. 
No doubt the same peculiar ingenuity 
of mind which led him to turn and 
twist the magneto-electric force into 
mechanical uses, led to his facility in 
deciphering hieroglyphics. His powers 
in this respect seemed almost uncanny ! 
The same order of mind is shown in 
Thomas Young, to whom we owe the 
undulating theory of light. He, like 
Wheatstone, was aitracted by cryptic 
writings, and though his claim to the 
interpretation of the Egyptian part of 
the inscription on the Rosetta stone is 
disallowed by the adherents of Cham- 
pollion, still the rare faculty for highiy 
ingenious speculation was part and par- 
cel of his intellect. 

Wheatstone observed to me that he 
considered the three great discov: "ics 
of the age were Young’s theory of light, 
Oersted’s discovery of electro-maynet- 














ism in 1820, and Faraday’s process of 
inductive reasoning which led to his 
conclusive experiments on magneto- 
electricity twelve years later. It has 
been remarked that Oersted in his de- 
tection of the fact of electro-magnetism 
*“*tumbled over it by accident,’”’ but as 
Lagrange said of Newton, ‘such acci- 
dents only meet persons who deserve 
them.”’ 

I had the pleasure of conversing re- 
cently with that veteran of science, Sir 
William Grove, and in answer to a 
remark of mine that electricity had 
made great advances since the days long 
ago, when he and my husband used to 
c(mpare notes, he said, ‘“‘the applica- 
tions of electricity are vastly increased, 
th e science itself has not advanced.”’ 

To return to Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone’s high estimate of ‘‘ Phenomenon 
Young,’ as he was called at Cambridge, 
I remember his saying that with all his 
gieat attainments Young had never 
been one of the popular names in sci- 
elice, as he rightly deserved to be. 
Si veral years before I had heard a 
sinilar remark from Sir Benjamin 
Beodie. 

The mention of this distinguished 
pl:ysiologist recalls to my recollection 
a very memorable evening. I never 
re member listening to a more delightful 
ta ker than Sir Benjamin Brodie proved 
hi nself on one occasion when I had the 
p):asure of sitting next to him at din- 
ner. He had already passed the Psalm- 
is!’s limit of age by five or six years, but 
age could not stale the infinite variety 
avd animation of his talk. He was 
aviusing on the subject of farming, 
witich he seemed to think ought to en- 
gage the attention of every man towards 
th: close of life. He had tried it, but 
found the luxury too expensive. Then 
he went on to say that, ‘* poverty in the 
open air may be better than the inher- 
itance of wealth —with too much lithic 
acid in the blood.” Of all the physi- 
cists I ever met, Sir Benjamin Brodie 
was the most metaphysical. There had 
been some allusion to Wordsworth’s 
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idea of pre-existence, as expressed in 
his ‘‘Ode to Immortality,” when Sir 


Benjamin used these remarkable 
words: **I see no reason against a 
belief in pre-existence ; I have often 
felt something very like what the poet 
describes.”’ 

The evening was also memorable to 
me, from the fact of my meeting Dr. 
Livingstone for the first time. Later I 
had several opportunities of conversing 
with the great explorer. Once at dinner 
— it was at Lady Murchison’s —I found 
myself placed between Dr. Livingstone 
and Sir Leopold M‘Clintock. The one 
had recently come from the torrid zone, 
the other from the Arctic regions. I 
likened myself to the squirrel that is 
supposed to run up and down the 
mythological tree yggdrasil, first listen- 
ing to the eagle, who sits at the top in 
the heat of the sun, and then collecting 
news from the frost giant who lives at 
the root in the cold land of Hela. 

Some years later, it must have been 
in the spring of 1865, I met Dr. Living- 
stone at one of those brilliant gatherings 
given by Sir Roderick Murchison in his 
character of president of the Geograph- 
ical Society. It was a gay scene,—a 
union of fashionable and diplomatic 
people, politicians, and other unclassed 
elements of a society, often boring and 
bored, — with a qualifying admixture of 
scientific and literary men and women, 
many of whom were foreigners. 
Amongst the crowd there was no per- 
sonality more interesting, I thought, 
than that of Livingstone. His counte- 
nance wore all its old expression of 
supreme earnestness and of high pur- 
pose, but I fancied he looked sad and 
worn. This emboldened me to say, 
while regretting that he was again about 
to leave us for the wilds of Africa, that 
I thought he should rest now, having 
done more than his share of work. He 
replied, in these memorable words, so 
simply spoken, so characteristic of the 
man: “ While,” said he, ‘“‘I have life 
and strength, I shall always feel I have 
work to do.”’ 








334 
From Public Opinion. 
MADEMOISELLE FINETTE. 

In the last days of his life, Lamar- 
tine, the French poet and statesman, 
lived in the Bois de Boulogne near 
Paris, in a little house given him by the 
nation. Though much tormented by 
creditors, he lived in comparative com- 
fort, surrounded by five or six grey- 
hounds, to which he was greatly 
attached, and cultivating roses, cab- 
bages, and little literature. His favor- 
ite greyhound was a particularly slender 
and graceful one named Mademoiselle 
Finette. The care of her was the first 
duty of his servants, who were per- 
mitted to speak of and to her only in the 
formal third person. 

One day, during a fearful rain-storm, 
Mademoiselle Finette was taken very 


ill. Lamartine called a maid, who hap- 
pened to be a ‘* green”? young girl, 


fresh from Burgundy. 

‘Run and fetch a veterinary surgeon 
instantly,’? he commanded; ‘ Made- 
moiselle Finette is very ill! ”’ 

The girl started off and began inquir- 
ing for the nearest doctor. She was 
referred to Dr. Ixe, a young physician 
who had lately established himself in 
the neighborhood. He had had eight 
patients, and four of the eight had 
quickly passed beyond the reach of med- 
ical attendance. 

‘* Who wants me such a day as this ?” 
said Doctor Ixe sharply, as the girl rung 
his bell. 

‘Oh, it’s Monsieur de Lamartine, 
sir,” she said, ‘‘and you must come 
right off ; Mademoiselle Finette is very 
ill! ”’ 

‘‘Lamartine!’’ The young doctor 
was in aflurry. Inspite of the weather, 
he put on his best frock-coat, his most 
resplendent necktie, and his handsomest 
pair of gloves, and hastened to Lamar- 
tine’s cottage. What an opportunity ! 
Physician to the family of Lamartine ; 
for — he said to himself — Mademoiselle 
Finette is evidently one of the great 





Mademoiselle Finette. 


man’s immediate family ; a niece, per- 
haps. Rushing up in a cab, the doctor 
found Lamartine’s gate opened, and the 
poet himself standing near it, under a 
big umbrella. 

‘*T have been waiting for you, sir,” 
said the poet, with cruel impatience. 
‘* You have come none too soon. Made- 
moiselle Finette is very, very ill.” 

‘* How old is she? ’’ asked the doctor, 
fidgeting timidly. 

‘* Three years.’ 

‘*Only three years! Do you think it 
is the croup, Monsieur de Lamartine? ”’ 

‘The croup? Oh, I think not; but 
here we are.” 

Lamartine tiptoed into a darkened 
chamber, the young doctor followed 
him, impressed and solemn, toward a 
curtained bed. 

‘“* Here is our little sufferer,”’ said the 
great man, with a deep, poetic sigh. 
‘¢ You shall see if I had not ample cause 
to call you in haste.” 

He lifted the silk curtain, and there, 
curled up and shivering on a satin cov- 
erlet, lay the greyhound. 

‘‘What!’? exclaimed the doctor, 
‘it’s adog! Is Mademoiselle Finette 
a greyhound, sir ?”’ 

‘¢ Certainly,’ said Lamartine ; ‘‘ but 
what’s the matter with you, sir ?”’ 

‘* 1 —I’m not a veterinary surgeon ! ”’ 
said Doctor Ixe. 

‘¢ What are you, then ?”’ 

‘“T am a physician, Monsieur de 
Lamartine.”’ 

The poet was in fresh alarm, though 
he could not quite help laughing at the 
blunder. However, Doctor Ixe volun- 
teered to do what he could for Made- 
moiselle Finette, and his services were 
accepted. He treated the dog faith- 
fully and she recovered. From that 
time the young doctor had a powerful 
friend. He met people of distinction at 
the poet’s house; and whenever any 
one was ill, Lamartine exclaimed : 
‘* Why don’t they try Doctor Ixe? He 
cured Finette | ”’ 





